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The Equitables Report “YOUR POLICY” © 


shows S56/, 2GO0 A Dey 





Union. 

The figures which the report presents are 
The Equitable’s but the story it tells is the story 
of life insurance at work. Here you will find 
information that every policyholder will want 
to have—the answers to such questions as— 


%* Whet happens to the dollars people pay for 
life insurance? 


% How can your existing life insurance be made 
of greater value to you? 


* What are the principal factors in life insur- 
ance costs? 

%* How have insurance benefits and services 
been broadened to give you more for your 
money? 

* What is the relation of life insurance funds to 
national defense? 


Because last year’s edition of “Your Policy’’ was 
found to be of interest to many non-policy- 
holders, including individuals, business organ- 
izations, colleges, schools and libraries, The 
Equitable has arranged for a limited number of 
copies to meet this public demand. A copy will 
be reserved for you upon request to any Equit- 
able agency or the Home Office of the Society. 

“Your Policy” for 1940 is being sent by mail 
to every individual policyholder of the Society. 


A ella. 


PRESIDENT 


H™ is a report that tells a human interest story of 
life insurance protection and service in action— 
a story of benefits flowing to American families, 
supporting widows and children, sending sons and 
daughters to college, clearing homes of debt and 
providing security for old age. Beyond these con- 
tributions to individual well-being, it is a story of 
importance to the economic progress of the nation— 
of assets constructively at work in industry, agri- 
culture and home financing in every State of the 


rents i, 








HIGHLIGHTS OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


M ip increased t2 2,600,000—assets reached a 
total of $2,564,400,000, gain in year of $162,500,000 
—benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries $205,- 
432,000 or $561,290 a day—44% of 1940 death 
claims to be paid on planned income or installment basis 

ity experience favorable—earnings rate on 
assets 3.27%—65,000 people joined Society, 38,000 
members increased their insurance—number of workers 
enjoying group protection rose to 1,330,000—lapse and 
surrender rate lowest in 20 years—total insurance in 
force increased to $7,136,920,642. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 
1940 


ASSETS 
Seer rere Trees fl 
U. S. Government Obligationst......... 222,619,036 
ES rer 475,078,157 
EES SS er 410,654,430 
Railroad Equipment Obligations........ 46,542,585 
Industrial Bonds... . eee ROE PO 259,887 483 
Other Bondst...... ~~ aaa 60,476,866 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. ...... 43,560,059 
Common Stocks... ..  .ketoeeenens 308,103 
nd cnn ds he cpa tea renee 327,952,152 
ina ts wat nee eed bamndes 154,703,074 
Loans on Society's Policies.............. 216,989,036 
Interest and rents due, premiums in pro- 

cess of collection and other items... .. 55,186,665 


Total Admitted Assets................ $2,564,466, 180 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policy and contract liabilities $2,391,105,983 
Policyholders’ prepaid premiums and un- 


DEE GUND, oo vc ccccccsvesecsceses 23,700,385 
RS k= ae 3,935,500 
Unearned interest, expenses accrued and 

PES 5,111,782 
Funds allocated for dividends in 1941. . 33,508,570 
Unassigned funds (surplus). ....... ... 99,793,960 
Other contingency reserves 7,310,000 

Total Liabilities and Reserves - $2,564,466,180 


*Including time and fixed deposits of $223,414. 
tincluding $5,913,944 on deposit with public authorities. 
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STANLEY D. 
TILNEY 


As president of the 
Illinois Universalist 


eI 


State Convention. 


See biographical 
sketch on page 13 


... OUT IN FRONT... 


Right: 


As he looked shortly 
after his graduation 





from the University of 
Wales in Great Britain. 


Left: 


The president of the 
Agricultural Life 
Insurance Company of 
America as he appears 





today. 
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Individual Cases 





HERE is so much about life in- 


surance that never emerges until 


Montgomery, Alabama 


one really gets down to consider how 
it can be applied to individual cases. 


Not too old—Not too large. Then, little by little, it becomes clear 


how it can be used in one or another 


Its ag 3] ; : 
ts age and size make of its varied forms to solve nearly 


it one of the better every financial aspiration of family 


life. 


Massachurell Mutual 


LIFE SURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusetts 


companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 


Sanne 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1940 





ASSETS 
Bonds 
U. S. Gevernment . $7,839,903.04 
State, County and 
Municipal - 12,522,711.81 
Federal ont Bank 798,616.15 
Rail Road 1,838,613.88 
Public Utility 4,209,369.97 
Industrial 5,358,712.81 
Other Bonds a 365,402.79 
Total Bonds ° $32,933,330.45 
a al Loans . 18,317,196.25 
Cash 17,291,242.96 
Stocks . . 5,380,072.98 
Policy Loans and ‘Premium Notes 6,089, 869.67 
Collateral Loans . 160,502.85 
Real Estate, less depreciation ¥ reserve 6,255,803.31 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract . 123,244.95 
Interest Due and Accrued . . : 703,269.05 
Deferred and Uncollected Preminms 1,747,768.61 
Other Assets . . : 163,096.70 
Total Assets . $89, 165,397.78 


The — value of Bonds as of December 31, 1940 is cs 3% 
re than the amount carried in this statemen 


LEIARALITIES 
Policy Reserves . $69,220,790.00 
Additional Policy Owners’ Funds 1,137,157.39 


Premiums and Interest Paid in 


Advance . ~~ Ga 827,465.04 
Claims Not Yet Completed o 4 

Reported . . 680,662.68 
Reserved for Taxes . 405,847.35 
Miscellaneous Liabilitics 845,491.88 


73,117,414.34 
8 2,000,000.00 


Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock 
Investment Contingency 


Reserve 2,500,000.00 
Special Reserve . 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 10,547,983.44 


Surplus Protection to Policyholders $16,047,983.44 
To Balance Resources . $89,165,397.78 


pi. Fry Value of Stocks as of December 31, 1940 
More than the amount carried in this statement. 


Amertcan National 


INSURANCE 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


COMPANY 





WL. MOODY, Jr., President 








‘a-©-41 988 
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Spring Is Here! 


4 PIRIT of nature! The pure diffusion of thy essence throbs 
alike in every human heart.” Nature is a potent influence 
on the day by day works of man. Few there are who do 

not accommodate their industry, their activity, their enthusiasm, 
to the animus of the four seasons. In summer, energy wilts under 
the hot sun’s rays and men of lesser stamina defer the labor that 
was planned. As autumn in its withering briskness proclaims the 
day of harvest, the slothful and the ambitious are recalled to 
undertake with frantic effort the building of reserves against the 
needs of the dark dreary days that are ahead. In winter, the 
timid, in seeking to progress, fear to breast the chilling winds of 
snow and ice. The comfort of office or home they place above 
their zeal to succeed. Business-wise, they hibernate and their 
power to sell stagnates. In the spring, the world of life re- 
juvenates itself and, after a season of comparative inactivity, 
proceeds again to cover the earth with verdure and show signs of 
life renewed in all directions. 


The season passed has been severe. Yielding to its rigors, too 
great a number remained more indoors than was justified by their 
duty to the business they serve and the policyholders and pros- 
pects they service. Now the last traces of the severity of winter 
seem to have gone and there is no longer excuse for procrastina- 
tion in pressing for production. The spring housecleaning should 
be well-nigh completed and, from henceforth, hard and intelligent 
work should be the order of the day. Just as the few months past 
have been conducive to idleness and delay, so will the warm 
weather bring increased elasticity and goodnature to the average 
man. Now is the time to strike for insurance, and strike quickly 
and decisively, to put into operation the plans previously evolved 
and to close cases which have been vacillating during the past. 
There is a fertile field awaiting the ambitious and resourceful 
agent who is taking full advantage of the improved natural con- 
ditions surrounding him. 


“In this wild element of a life, man has to struggle onwards 
not fallen, deep-abashed; and ever, with tears repentant, with 
bleeding heart, he has to rise again, struggle again, still onwards.” 
His struggle should not rest with, and be subservient to the va- 
garies of an everchanging nature but, rather, should transcend 
her enervations and gather impetus in each season—invigorated 
in summer sun, aroused by autumn’s chill, stirred by wintry blast 
and inspired by spring’s regeneration. 


T.J.V.CULLEN 
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ERY soon, the fiftieth edition 

of the Handy Guide, published 

by The Spectator, will make its 
bow, completing a half-century of sup- 
plying the most recent information on 
premium rates and complete policy 
contracts of the leading American life 
insurance companies. With the an- 
nouncement of the Golden Anniver- 
sary of the Handy Guide, The Spec- 
tator naturally feels proud in having 
had a role in disseminating factual 
and reliable information that played 
a leading part in building the great 
institution of life insurance. On this 
notable anniversary, we indulge in a 
certain amount of retrospect, tracing 
the growth of the Handy Guide from 
a small text book of 208 pages, to a 
handsomely bound volume of over 
1500 pages. With this evolution in 
mind, we take you back to the year 
1891 when the first edition of the 
Handy Guide was published. 

At that time, The Spectator, realiz 
ing the need in the life insurance 
world of a text showing the complete 
rates and forms of leading 
companies, conceived the idea of com 
piling such a book with the meagre 
data then available. As a result, there 
was composed a small pocket edition 


pol icy 


which was described as a ready sales 
help to agents in aiding them to com 
pare contracts offered by competing 
companies and to answer any questions 
propounded by inquisitive policyhold- 
ers. The purpose and usefulness of 
the publisher’s efforts was expressed 
in the concluding paragraph of the 
introduction to the first edition of th« 
which contained the 


Handy Guide 


following summation; the gist of 
which is as true today as it was in 
1891: “The information herein given 
is of the character agents require in 
the prosecution of their business, and 
it is in numerous re 
quests that the publishers have under 
taken this work, which has required a 
large expenditure of time and labor 
No other publication extant gives so 
indispensable material, 


response to 


much useful 
for reference in canvassing, in such 
condensed space; indeed it is unat 
tainable except by prolonged search 
ing through numerous authorities of 
various kinds.” 

An extensive review of the first edi 
tion is not necessary, but a few of the 
highlights of the book ean be de 
scribed. It carried the 
rates, and a verbatim description of 


premium 


policy contracts, issued by 50 com 
panies embracing 208 Only 
United States companies were con- 
tained in the text and they were ar 
ranged according to age rather than 
alphabetical Presby 
terian Ministers Fund, established ir 


pages. 


sequence. The 
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1759, topped the list that concluded 
with the Sun Life Insurance Company 
of Louisville, Ky. Premium rates, at 
five-year intervals, were displayed for 
all companies on the whole life, en- 
dowment, single premium and term 
plans from age 20 to age 60 and were 
contained in one section. Not over 
looking the value of annuities even 
at this early period, the publishers 
devoted a few pages to showing the 
cost of annuities offered by the Mutual 
Life of New York, The Mutual Bene 
fit, New York Life, Equitable Life of 
New York, Home, Penn Mutual, 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, and th« 
Washington Life Insurance Company 
It is interesting to note the cost of a) 
annuity then as compared with th 
current prices. As an illustration, see 
tables on the following pages. 








verbatim description of 50 contracts 
issued by leading companies of that 
period. In order to understand the 
scope of the insuranc: 
was issued in 1891, the following is a 


contract that 


word for word description of a plan 
offered by a representative company: 


MAN’s LIFE, TWENTY YEAR 
DISTRIBUTION POLICY 

In consideration of the application 
for this policy which is_ hereby 
made a part of this contract, the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York promises to pay at its 
home office in the City of New York, 
unto....of....in the county of.... 
State of....executors, administrators 
or assigns, ....dollars, upon accept- 
ance of satisfactory proofs at its 
home office, of the death of... .during 
the continuance of this policy, upon 
the following conditions: and subject 
to the provisions, requirements bene- 


FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION O 


Surrender values, an important part 
of any life insurance contract, wert 
displayed for most companies on the 
whole life plan from age 25 to agi 
60 for 5, 10, 20, and 30 year periods. 
Some companies preferred not to dis 
close the cash value or the amount of 
time for which the insurance would be 
carried and, in such cases, no figures 
were shown. The publishers, in order 
to explain the blank spaces for th 
companies listed, carried the following 
heading for surrender values: 

“We endeavored to secure as much 
information as concerning 
values, and, as will be seen, 


possible 
surrende 
most of the companies gave the data 
asked for in whole or in part. Other 
companies preferred, for various rea 
sons, not to make public their practice 
in dealing with surrendered policies, 
but it is not to be assumed in cases of 
omission of any or all of the figures 
that the policyholders are not equit 
ably treated in the event of lapse. The 
circumstances in each 
doubtless taken into consideration and 
such adjustment made as seems ad 


instance are 


visable.” 
Historic Contract 
In the ordinary life section of the 
first edition, there was exhibited a 


fits stated on the back of this policy 
which are hereby referred to and 
made part thereof. 

The annual premium of dol- 
lars and cents, shall be paid in 
advance on the delivery of this policy, 
and thereafter to the company, at its 
homeoffice in the city of New York on 
the day of in every year dur- 
ing the continuance of this contract. 

In witness whereof, the said Mutu- 
al Life Insurance Company of New 
York has caused this policy to be 
signed by its president and secretary 
at its office in the City of New York 
the. day. of A.D. one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety... 

Secretary President. 
PROVISIONS, REQUIREMENTS 
AND BENEFITS 

Payment of premiums. Each 
premium is due and payable at th 
home office of the company in the city 
of New York but will be accepted 
elsewhere when duly made in ex- 
change for the company’s receipt 
signed by the president or secretary. 
Notice that each and every such pay- 
ment is due at the date named in the 
policy is given and accepted by the 
delivery and acceptance of this policy, 
and any further notice required by 
any statute is thereby expressly 
waived. That part of the year’s 
premium, if any, which is not due and 
unpaid at the maturity of this con 
tract shall be deducted from the 
amount of the claim. If this policy 
shall become void by non-payment 0 
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premium all payments previously 
made shall be forfeited to the com 
pany except as hereinafter provided. 

Dividends.—This policy is issued on 
the twenty year distribution plan. It 
will be credited with its distributive 
share of surplus at the expiration of 
twenty years from the date of issue. 
Only twenty year distribution policies 
in force at the end of such term, and 


entitled thereto by year of issue shall 
share in such distribution of the sur- 
plus; and no other distribution to 


such policies shall be made at any 
previous time. All surplus so appor- 
tioned may be applied at the end of 
such period to purchase additional in- 
surance, or in payment of future 
premiums on this policy if requested 
in writing; or may be then drawn 
in cash. After the expiration of the 
period of twenty hereinabove 
provided for the dividend distribution 
period shall be changed to terms of 
five years each, during the continu- 
ance of this policy. The surplus may 
be applied at each distribution to pur- 
additional insurance without 

examination, provided such 
application of the surplus be elected 
in due form not less than two years 
before the end of the first dividend 
period of twenty years; otherwise the 
satisfactory examination will be re 
quired for each such application of 
the surplus. But should the owner 
of the policy at the end of said first 


years 


chase 


medical 





gether with a paid-up annuity for life 
equal to three and one half per cent 
per annum of the amount of the paid- 
up insurance, payments of the an- 
nuity to commence one year after the 
end of said first dividend period. 

Incontestability.—It is hereby fur- 
ther promised and agreed that after 
two years from the date hereof the 
only conditions which shall be binding 
upon the holder of this policy are 
that he shall pay the premiums at the 
times and place, and in the manner 
stipulated in said policy and that the 
requirements of the company as to 
age, and military or naval service in 
time of war shall be observed and 
that in all other respects, if this poli- 
cy matures after the expiration of 
the said two years, the payment of 
the sum insured by this policy shall 
not be disputed. 

Notice to the holder of this policy. 

No agent has power on behalf of 
the company to make or modify this 
or any contract of insurance to ex- 
tend the time for paying a premium 
to bind the company by making any 
promise or by receiving any repre- 
sentation or information not con- 
tained in the application for this 
policy. 

Assignments. The company de- 
clines to notice any assignment of 
this policy until the original assign- 
ment or a duplicate or a certified copy 
thereof shall be filed in the company’s 








surance herein applied for binding 
from this date, provided the policy 
shall be issued by the company. 

I certify that I am temperate in 
my habits, and I am, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, in sound 
physical and mental condition and a 
proper subject for life insurance un- 
der the rules and regulations of this 
company. 

I hereby warrant and agree not to 
reside or travel in any parts of the 
torrid zone and not to engage in any 
specially hazardous occupation or em- 
ployment during the next two years 
following the date of issue of the poli- 
cy for which application is hereby 
made, and also not to engage in any 
military or naval service in time of 
war during the continuance of the 
policy without first obtaining permis- 
sion from this company; I also war- 
rant and agree that I will not die 
by my own act during the said period 
of two years. 

The specially hazardous occupations 
or employments herein referred to 
are: handling electric wires and 
dynamos, blasting, mining, submarine 
labor, aeronautiec ascensions, arctic 
explorations, the manufacture of high- 
ly explosive substances, service upon 
any railroad train, or in switching or 
coupling cars, or on any steam or 
other vessel; or any military or naval 
service in time of war. 

I also agree that all the foregoing 


HE HANDY GUIDE --:- 


period of twenty years or at the end 
of any subsequent period of five years 
elect to receive the dividends annual- 
ly, the surplus applicable on _ this 
policy will thereafter be apportioned 
at the beginning of each year on the 
anniversary of the date of this policy 


and may be applied as hereinbefore 
provided. 

Paid-Up Policy. After three full 
annual premiums have been paid upon 
} 7 4} ] , 
his policy the company will, upon the 
legal surrender thereof before default 


mium, or within 
issue a non- 


in pavment of anv pr 
six months : 


participating policy for paid-up in 

Ira ivable as herein provided 

or the amount required by the pro 

the Act of May 21, 1879, 
Chap. 347, Laws of the State of New 
Yor!) 

Sur ler. This policy may be 

ri » the company at the 
nd ‘ said first DE} ] of twenty 
vears d the full reserve computed 
by tl Ame in Table of Mortality 
and f r per cent interest, and the 
surpl s defined above will be paid 
therefor in cash. 

Insui e with Annuity If the 
policy | surrendered at the end of 
the first dividend period as above pro 
ided, tl ompany will if requested 
nm writing apply its cash value in 
cludin gs lus or anv part of such 
value, t irchase, without medical 
examinati a paid-up policy for the 


Same amount as the value so applied, 


securing insurance for life and par 
ticipating 


annually in dividends, to- 





for-word 











By FRANK 


Still the only book in the 
business that sets forth 
leading policy forms word- 








F. SWEENEY 


Spectator Staff Writer 


home office. The company will not 
assume any responsibility for the 
validity of an assignment. 
APPLICATION 
The questions asked in the applica- 
tion and medical report are thorough 
and searching, drawing out all in- 
formation of practical value. The ap- 
plicant makes the following war- 
ranties and agreements: 
I have paid $.... to the subscrib- 
ing soliciting agent to make the in- 





statements and answers, as well as 
those that I make to the company’s 
medical examiner, in continuation of 
this application, are by me warranted 
to be true and are offered to the com- 
pany as a consideration of the con- 
tract, which I hereby agree to ac- 
cept as issued by the company in con- 
formity with this application, which 
shall not take effect until the first 
premium shall have been paid, and 
the policy shall have been delivered, 
during my continuance in good health; 
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and I further agree that in any dis- 
tribution of surplus the principles and 
methods that may be adopted by the 
company for such distribution, and 
its determination of the amount 
equitably belonging to such policy, 
shall be and are hereby ratified and 
accepted by and for every person 
who shall have or claim any interest 
under the contract now proposed. 

This application is made to the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company o 
New York, subject to the charter of 
the company and the laws of the Stati 
of New York. 

Interesting Provisions 

It is needless to say that the above 
contract was a hard and fast one, 
exacting severe conditions and grant 
ing few privileges. The dividend pro- 
vision of the policy is rather an in- 
teresting one. The principal element 
of the twenty-year distribution plan 
was that those policyholders who con- 
tinued the payment of premiums to 
the end of the period received all the 
dividends, which under the annual 
dividend system as we know it today, 
would have gone to those policyhold- 
ers, who by reason of death or lapse, 
failed to continue payment to the end 
of the period. This dividend distribu 
tion plan, while it may seem unfair 
today, worked no injustice on those 
who failed to receive dividends, for 
they were fully aware of that proviso 
when the policy was issued. 


Modern Development 

The insurance contract as offered 
by companies today is truly a remark 
able document. It sets forth in a 
clear and consise manner the condi- 
tions that are to be carried out by 
both parties of the agreement—the 
policyholder and the company. In or 
der to fully realize the progress made 
by companies in revising the old con 
tracts to conform with the present 
day requirements, a somewhat brief 
comparison of the contracts issued 
in 1891 with the modern forms dis 


Cost of Annuity of $100 per annum, 


Annuity Costs—1 891 





For $109 the following sums wi 


Ase payable by the Company be paid by the Company 
ast 
Birth- 
day Yearly Half Yearly Quarterly 
$100 $50 $25 Yearly Half Yearly Quarterly 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
35 1,604.00 1,629.00 1,642.00 62.34 30.70 15.23 
40 1,507.00 1,532.00 1,545.00 66.36 32.64 16.18 
Mutual, New York 45 1,410.00 1,435.00 1,448.00 70.92 34.85 17.27 
50 1,287.00 1,312.0) 1,324.00 77.70 38.11 18.88 
55 1,130.00 1,155.00 1, 167.00 88.50 43.29 21.42 
60 976.00 1,001.00 1,013.00 102.46 49.95 24.68 
65 881.00 906. 918.00 113.51 55.19 27.23 
70 745.00 770. 782.00 134.23 64.94 31.97 
75 608.00 633. 645.00 164.47 78.99 38.76 
*80 506 .00 531. 544.00 197.63 94.16 45.96 


* For 80 and over rates 
are the same as age 80 


closes a number of sweeping changes. 
The old contracts made no mention of 
(a) optional modes of settlement 
which gave to the beneficiary the 
proceeds of the policy in monthly o1 
annual instalments for stated periods; 
(b) annual dividends, whereby the 
share of divisible surplus accruing on 
the policy would be allotted on each 
anniversary date. These dividends 
may be taken in cash or be used to 
ward the payment of premiums or 
to purchase a paid-up participating 
addition. (c) Post mortem dividends 
or that portion of the dividend credited 
to the policy for the fraction of the 
policy years elapsed before the death 
of the insured (d) the privilege grant- 
ed to change to other forms of poli- 
cies. (e) Extended term insurance 
after the third policy year (f) Loans 
the privilege of borrowing up to 
the cash value on the policy after 
three full premiums have been paid, 
provided no premiums are in default 
(zg) Options on lapse which provides 
for (1) continued term insurance (2) 
eash value (3) paid up insurance. 


Anniversary Edition 
Let’s examine the Anniversary Edi 
tion of the Handy Guide and see what 


Annuity Costs—194| 
Life Annuities—Males and Females 


Income Payments for life of annuitant. First payment a year, a half year, a quarter year 
or a month, respectively, after purchase 


PRICE OF $100 ANNUITY 


Ace Last 
Birt day $50 $25 
$100 Exch Each 
Each Half Quarter 
Male Female Year Year Year 
35 40 $2.585.60 $2,512.30 $2.525.70 $ 
40 2,291.90 2,318.60 2,332.00 
a) 50 2,087.10 2,113.80 2,127.20 
50 55 1,873.80 1,900.50 1,913.90 
55 60 1,655.20 1,681.90 1,695.30 
60 65 1,435.60 1,462.30 1,475.70 
65 70 1,220.10 1,246.80 1,260.20 
70 75 1,013.70 1,040.40 1,053.80 
75 80 821.70 848.40 861.80 
80 85 648.30 675.00 688.40 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BESRS5S 


ANNUITY PURCHASED BY $1000 


Amount 
Amount ot Esch Amount Amount 
of Each Ha'f of Each of Eech 
of $10 Yearly Yearly 0 artery Monthly 
Payment Payment Payment Payment 
041.52 $40.23 $19.90 $9.90 $3.29 
08 43.63 21.56 10.72 3.56 
322 47.91 23.65 11.75 3.90 
36 53.37 26.31 13.06 4.33 
04 60.42 29.73 14.75 4.89 
§2 69.65 34.19 16.94 5.61 
92 81.96 40.10 19.84 6.57 
24 98.65 48.06 23.72 7.84 
84 121.70 58.93 29.01 9.57 
76 154.25 74.07 36.32 11.95 


makes it so popular with general 
agents, brokers, and members of the 
insurance fraternity in general. Aside 
from the appendix which contains 
valuable information on premiums 
and reserve values on the American 
Experience 3% and 3 per cent, Com- 
bined Experience 4 per cent, together 
with miscellaneous mortality and 
monetary tables, and a special section 
devoted to a summary of war risk 
riders, the text is divided into three 
sections, the Ordinary, Annuity, and 
Industrial. 

In the Ordinary section the reade: 
will find, starting off with the Acacia 
Mutual Life and concluding with the 
Western and Southern Life, extend 
ing over some twelve hundred pages, 
comprising more than one hundred 
companies pages of complete premi- 
um rates per $1,000 of insurance and 
a word-for-word description of each 
company’s featured policy together 
with the latest disability and double 
indemnity benefits and agreement-in- 
application, including parts I and IL. 
The Handy Guide is the only publica 
tion that exhibits complete tables of 
cash, loan, and non-forfeiture values 
from the end of the third policy year 
to the thirtieth policy year, and com- 
plete tables of settlement options of 
male and female from ages 10 and 
under to 85 and over. 

With the flick of the page, the 
agent can ascertain the annual or 
monthly installment payments on 4 
particular policy, and in some cases 
semi-annual and quarter annual pay- 
ments are exhibited in such a manne! 
as to make it comparatively easy to 
compare the offerings of competitor 
companies. For a number of com- 
panies, complete tables of surrender 
values are shown beginning with the 
third year and extending to the 
twentieth vear thereafter from ages 
10 to 60 inclusive. Following the poli- 
cy exhibit, the most recent total and 
permanent disability and accidental 
death benefit agreements are show? 
These riders have undergone a nut 
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ber of changes in the past year and 
are placed in such a position that they 
are easily accessible to the agent in 
discussing disability or accidental 
death benefits with his client. Finally, 
the agreement- in-application is shown 
for each company containing parts 
I and II. 


Annuity Data 

A greater responsibility has been 
placed on the life insurance under- 
writers in recent years due to the 
importance attached to annuities in 
the investment field. In order to keep 
pace with the need and desire of life 
underwriters for the latest data on 
annuities, the publishers of the Handy 
Guide have devoted more than fifty 
pages to Annuity Rates, the Single 
Premium Immediate Life Annuity 
Without Refund, Single Premium In- 
stallment Refund Annuity, and the 
Single Premium Cash Refund An 


nuity 


Cost Tabulations 


This worthwhile section sets down 
a similar verbatim description of the 
latest Annuity Contracts offered by 
the leading companies, including 
tables of the optional modes of settle 
ment both male and female from 10 
and under to 85 and over. Uniform 
male and female rates have been 
adopted by a number of companies 
on the Single Premium Immediate 
Life Annuity, Single Premium Refund 
(Installment) Annuity, and Single 
Premium Cash Refund Annuity, and 
the publishers—ever ready to facil- 
itate the work of the agent—have set 
up tables showing the prices of an 
annuity payable on a monthly, quar- 
terly, semi-annual or annual plan of 
$10, $25, $50, and $100 respectively. 
Also the amount of the Annuity pur- 
chased by $1,000 with returns based 
on a monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, 
or annual plan. With the aid of these 
charts, the agent can immediately as- 
certain the amount of income desired 
or the price of an Annuity; thereby 
eliminating any guesswork or ques- 
tion involving prices or payments. 


Industrial Showing 


Changes of considerable importance 
have occurred in industrial contracts 
during the past few years and, for 
that reason, more than 60 pages are 
given over to a verbatim description 
of industrial contracts and premium 
rates of prominent companies issuing 
industrial contracts. Extensive tables 
showing the amount of insurance pur- 
chased by each five cents of weekly 
Premiums, including disability and 
double indemnity benefits on the whole 


panies, are set forth. 
contracts are given the same promi- 
the 
that the most recent contracts of the 


nence as 


industrial companies are featured. 


With the advent of Social 
the publishers realized the 
of programming 
Social Security 
agents need for this data 
section dealing exclusively 


life, 20 Year Endowment and 20 Pay- 
ment Life for a large number of com- with Social Security benefits. 
handy reference enables the agent to 
take into consideration the Social Se- 


Socia! Security 


The industrial 


ecurity, 


importance 


aside a 





grams that can be used in connection 


This 


in curity Benefits due the prospect and 


augment his retirement income by a 


sufficient amount of life insurance. 
The programming has been simplified 
by case illustrations setting forth the 


with Benefits. All angles of the 


amount of insurance necessary to sup- 
plement Social Security Retirement 


Social 


th Security Program have been scrutin- 


Prevent Such Vain Regrets 


Circumstance has transformed this father 


into an uninsurable man in the twinkling 


of an eye. 





Susuranre 


He was healthy, strong and confident 
that “when the time comes” he 


could insure his life. 


A persistent insurance agent might 
have made this a different story. 


te) rudential 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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ized and numerous programs promul- 
pro (Concluded on Page 26) 





Company of America 












CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 





Accident & Health 
Week Being Observed 


Looked at from every viewpoint, 
1941 promises to be the biggest year 
that accident and health insurance 
has yet experienced. That this is not 
idle editorial enthusiasm is apparent 
from early reports received from the 
efforts of the seventh annual National 
Accident and Health Insurance Week 
now being observed. Local associa- 
tions everywhere and individuals not 
situated where they can readily be 
affiliated with group efforts, are 
aroused to making every week through 
the balance of the year an Accident 
and Health Week. 

Keynote of this new 
sounded on both coasts and at associa- 
tion breakfasts and rallies. In New 
York, the local association long ago 
decided that a single week was not 
enough time in which to show results, 
and so it was decided to set the en- 
tire month of April as “Accident and 
Health Month.” This week has been 
a warm-up for that drive. In Port- 
land, Ore., the forty association mem- 
bers decided at the start of the year 
that “Every Week in 1941 shall be 
Accident and Health Week.” 

Estimates of the number of insur- 
ance men and women who entered into 
this week’s drive run from 50,000 
to as many as 100,000. All of the 
thirty local associations affiliated 
with the National Accident and Health 
Association cooperated to the fullest 
extent. Larger numbers of companies 


sense was 








WATCH FOR THIS! 


In an early issue of The Spec- 
tator, life insurance edition, there 
will appear an article by Monroe 
S. Carroll, Ph.D., in which he dis- 
cusses the affiliations of company 
directors and points out their busi- 
ness associations and personal 
characteristics. Dr. Carroll is chair- 
man of the school of business at 
Baylor University in Waco, Texas, 
and is also professor of insurance 
there. His article will, therefore, 
be authoritative in addition to 
being provocative. 
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participated actively this year than 
in any of the six previous annual 
affairs, and their participation was 
of an active kind which sought to 
rally their agency forces everywhere 
to greater accident and health sales. 


— . 
Life Insurance and 
Interstate Commerce 


Representative Rees, of Kansas, 
has introduced at Washington, D. C., 
H.R. 3822 “prohibiting the use of the 
mails and instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce to solicit life insur- 
ance contracts in certain cases.”’ This 
bill has been referred to the House 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

It proposes to make it unlawful to 
use the mails or other instrumental- 
ities in interstate commerce for any 
individual to solicit a contract of life 
insurance with any life insurance cor- 
poration or association, unless such 
life insurance corporation or associa- 
tion has been authorized, under the 
laws of such State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, to engage in the 
business. 

An exemption is proposed for lodges 
and other fraternal and religious and 
charitable organizations. It is further 
proposed to exempt “any organiza- 
tion or association legally organized 
for the sale of life insurance without 
profit to such organization or asso- 
ciation.” 

td] a 


Southland Life 


Names Officials 


Some changes were made in the offi 
cial family of the Southland Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas, Texas, 
recently. The name of Jesse R. 
Plummer, president of the Commer- 
cial Standard Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, was added to the list of 
directors and the number of vice- 
presidents was increased by two when 
directors elected Joe B. Woodward to 
the post of vice-president and agency 
director and John L. Briggs to that 
of vice-president and assistant agency 
director. 

Mr. Woodward has 
served as vice-president and assistant 
agency director and Mr. Briggs in the 
capacity of assistant secretary. 


heretofore 






New President For 
United States Life 


Mansfield Freeman, for many years 
president of the Asia Life Insurance 
Company of Shanghai, was made 
president of the United States Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
succeeding C. V. Starr, who was 
elected board chairman at the regular 
annual meeting of directors last week. 
Mr. Freeman, who for nearly twenty 
years has been a close friend and 
colleague of Mr. Starr, had been a 
director of the United States Life 
since 1935 and has borne a consider- 
able share of the administrative re- 
sponsibility as chairman of the board, 
first with the late Henry Moir and 
then with Mr. Starr. 

Mr. Starr stated that his other in- 
terests, particularly the rapidly-grow- 
ing American International Under- 
writers Corporation, New York, of 
which he was elected president and 
chairman on March 17, have lately 
required an increasing share of his 
time and attention. 

Mr. Freeman, who was in _ poor 
health during much of last year, has 
now fully recovered. He is presently 
in Shanghai to attend the annual 
meeting of the Asia Life Insurance 
Company when it is expected that 
Galen D. Litchfield, heretofore vice- 
president, will be made president to 
succeed Mr. Freeman. 


Per Capita Ordinary 
Now at $603 


The estimated number of ordinary 
life insurance policies in force in the 
United States at the close of 1940 is 
37,438,115 as based on the experience 
of 69 companies which have about 8 
per cent of all the ordinary life in- 
surance in force in this country. The 
figures are exclusive of group insur- 
ance. The business in force was 
$79,125,232,000 and showed a gain of 
2.4 per cent over the total for 1939. 
The data, compiled by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, also 
show that the per capita amount of 
ordinary life insurance in force was 
$603. 

The new paid-for ordinary life i- 
surance (exclusive of increases, Te 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsurance 
acquired, annuities, group and whole 
sale business) in the United States, 
based on the experience of 53 com 
panies representing 81 per cent @ 
the new ordinary life business wa 
$537,557,000 in February of 1941. On 
the same basis, the volume for th 
year to date was $1,060,319,000. 
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Another Convention 
Breaks a Convention 


A twenty-five year old tradition 
went into the discard recently when 
the Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau announced that their 
next joint annual convention will be 
held at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto, Canada, on November 3-5. 
Heretofore, this joint meeting has 
usually been held in Chicago. 

Those who attended the joint con- 
vention in Chicago last Fall will real- 
ize that some hint of a meeting in 
Canada was given in the fact that 
many Canadians were noted as com- 
mittee chairmen and in other posts. 
It will also be recalled that at that 
gathering the audience not only sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner” and 
“God Save the King” but also “The 
Maple Leaf Forever.” 

Prior to the main sessions of the 
coming Toronto joint convention next 
November there will be the usual dis- 
cussions of the executive committees 
of the two associations. The after- 
noon of the first day will be devoted 
to business matters. The second main 
session will be on Tuesday, November 
4, running all day, and the third ses- 
sion takes place on Wednesday morn- 
ing, November 5, with adjournment at 
1:00 p. m. 

The presiding chairmen will, as is 
customary, be the heads of the Bu- 
reau and Agency Officers Association 
governing boards and committees. On 
the first day, W. Stuart Penny, direc- 
tor of agencies, Sun Life of Canada, 
and chairman of Bureau’s board of 
directors, will serve as chairman. Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies, Connecticut 
Mutual; chairman of Bureau’s Execu- 
tive Committee, and F. H. Haviland. 
vice-president of Connecticut General 
Life and chairman of Agency Officers 
Executive Committee, will lead the 
meetings on the second and third days 
respectively. ; 


Shenandoah Life at 
Quarter-Century 


The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, 
Va. has recently celebrated _ its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in business. 
The company began in 1916 and has 
srown steadily since that time. Home 
office personnel in 1916 consisted of 
one full-time employee, and now 
numbers 122 officers and employees. 

Assets have increased from $429,- 
V00 in 


1916 to approximately $10,- 
00,000 as of the end of last year. At 
the end of 1916 the company had 
$1,500,000 insurance in force, and at 
the end of last year the amount in 
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"You have a funny kind of flip-flop in there that | can't understand.” 


force was approximately $215 000,- 
000, of which $78,000,000 was ordi- 
nary and $137,000,000 group insur- 
ance. Growth has been consistent in 
every year of the company’s history. 
In 1940 its gain was about $20,000,- 
000, divided 
ordinary and group. 

7 2 


about equally between 


No Future 
In TNEC 


Gerhard A. Gesell, counsel for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
in the TNEC study of life insurance 
and co-author with Ernest Howe of 
the recently published report, has re- 
signed to enter private practice in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gesell, who had been with the 
SEC for six years, was chief inter- 
rogator of insurance executives at 
the TNEC hearings. He will do trial 
work for Covington, Burling, Rublee, 
Acheson & Shorb. 


D. R. Ferguson Goes 
to Ontario 


Announcement has been made by 
The Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Winnipeg, Canada, that D. R. 
Ferguson, formerly supervisor of 
field service at the head office, has 
been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s Hamilton, Ontario, branch. He 
succeeds J. N. Connacher who was 
recently appointed manager of the 
Winnipeg branch. 





Bankers National 


Made Good Gains 


During 1940 the assets of the Bank- 
ers National Life Insurance Company 
of Montclair, New Jersey, rose to 
$7,856,300, which was an increase of 
more than 11 per cent over 1939 and 
is an all-time high for the company. 

Total liabilities and reserves at the 
end of the year totaled $6,805,681, 
leaving available for the additional 
protection of all policyowners $1,050,- 
619. The ratio of assets to liabilities 
continues at the very satisfactory fig- 
ure of over $115 in assets for every 
$100 of liabilities. 

The mortality experience of the 
Company during 1940 was good, the 
actual being 48.3 per cent, just about 
the same as 1939. 

The volume of new business paid 
for shows an increase of 14 per cent 
over 1939, and the average size of 
each new ordinary policy sold con- 
tinued to be well above the average 
for the country—$3,827. 

This represents a slight decrease 
compared with the 1939 record of 
$4,102, but is still almost twice the 
size of the average ordinary policy 
sold last year in the United States. 
The volume of ordinary in force also 
showed an increase in 1940 of more 
than six million dollars, putting ordi- 
nary now at the highest point in the 
company’s history, and making the 
total insurance of all kinds in force 
at the end of the year $77,832,880. 
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Pension Plan 


of Pilot Life 


A liberal pension plan for its ordi- 
has been announced by 
Emry C. Green, president of the Pilot 
Life Insurance Company of Greens- 
boro, N. C. The benefits are based on 


factors: 


nary agents 


three volume of business, 


persistency and years of service. 

The retirement 
the Pilot plan is 65, but is optional 
60-64. To be eligible for 


fits, a representative must be 


normal age under 


from bene- 
con- 
tinuous service of the Company to age 
65, with at least 10 years’ service, or 
60-64, with at least 15 
beginning January 1, 


years’ 
1941. 


to age 


service, 


agent or General Agent is eli- 
to earn benefits after one year’s 


Any 
gible 
service. 

The Pilot pension plan is non-con- 
tributory. The production requirement 
is $150,000 of gross deliveries during 
each two-year period to retirement. 
The persistency requirement is 75 per 

1t. Maximum monthly income which 
earn is $200. 


an agent may 

Agents age 50 or above, with 10 
years’ or more past service with the 
Company as of January 1, 1941, will 
receive additional benefits. Agents 


with at least 10 
with the Company 
at 65, 


age 55 or above, 


years’ past service 
receiving 
they 

less than 


start income 
though 


the plan 


may 
have been 


10 years. 


even may 


under 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1940 
ASSETS 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON REAL ESTATI 29, 195,416.46 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 950,000.00 
REAL ESTATE SALES CONTRACT 860,435.27 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 17,112.31 1.87 
STOCKS 2.578, 156.75 
OTHER LOANS AND ASSETS 1,072, 176.82 
INTEREST AND RENTS ON INVESTMENTS ACCRUED BUT 

758, 108.56 


Se AND RENTS DUE ON INVESTMENTS (N 


OF COLLI 
POLIC ‘-Y LIENS 


LIABILITIES 


REMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE 


ION TO 


ARANTY FUND 





on dwueris on deposit 





sued by Gua Aanaries s Li 


fund, and surplus are additwnal protection to all 


policyholders. 
* * 
« Non-Participating «+ Salary Savings « Juvenile 
cial Accident and Health and osplaalinndion 


« Group Accident and Sickness + ~~ Acci- 
« « Employee and Dependents Group hone zation 


HEAD, President 


$ 9.193.990.8586 
17,628,309.86 
10.695, 153.65 


$ 37,517 454.37 


ne of which 


$92,960.87 


CTION 





$119,143,793.98 
S48,782.42 
704,370.40 
901,147.96 
1,320,081.33 
$122,918, 176.09 
RNINGS AVAILABLE FOR 
PARTICIPATING 





566,970.00 
1,462,789.23 
$1,362,789.23 
100,000.00 
500,000.00 
1,685,611. 30 


$127, 133,346.62 
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Retirement Annuity 


For Banks 


Announcement of a retirement plan 


for the benefit of officers and em- 
ployees of The National City Bank 
of New York and certain of its sub- 


sidiary corporations has been made 
by Gordon S. Rentschler, 
of the 
will 
will provide 
on service with the 
and after that date. 

Annuity details of the banks’ re- 
tirement plan have been worked out 
by representatives of the Equitable 


chairman 
The plan 
April 1 and 
income based 


banks both be fore 


board of directors 


become effective on 


ent 


retiren 


Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York. 

2 = 
Presidents’ Association 


Gets Legal Aide 

Allen 
ney, has joined the staff of The Asso- 
Life 


several months of special 


Judge May, St. Louis attor- 


ciation of Insurance Presidents 
to undertake 
work. 
Judge been gen- 
Ameri 
of St. Louis, 
years was 


that 


lecessor. He Is a 


May has recently 
eral solicitor of the General 
Life Insurance Company 
and for more than 
the chief home office 
company and its pre 


sixteen 
counsel of 
former assistant attorney-general of 
Missouri, a 
section 


former chairman of the 

of the American Life 
and is a member of the 
Insurance Counsel. 


legal 
Convention, 
Association of Life 











On St. Patrick's Doy, the Central Life At 
surance Society of Des Moines, lows, 
launched o sales contest which will run until 
June |. Prizes for production will be give? 
on a merit-point basis. Above is a photo 
graph of President E. H. Mulock of the Cem 
tral Life as he inaugureted the campoig?. 
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Royal Union Liens 
Again Reduced 


The fourth reduction in the lien 
against the values of policies of the 
former Royal Union Life of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been announced by 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
which took over the business of the 
Royal Union Life in 1933 under a 
management contract. 

This latest reduction, which amounts 
to 4% per cent of the lien on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, applies to all policies in 
force and subject to lien on that date. 
The lien reduction amounts to $314,- 
746, including approximately $29,000 
to be paid to holders of matured 
policies. 

The management unde? 
which the business of the Royal Union 
Life was taken over by the Lincoln 
National was made with the receiver 
for the Royal Union with the ap- 
proval of the insurance commissioners 
of Indiana and Iowa, and the Federal 
Court in which the receivership pro- 


contract 


ceedings had been initiated. 

Under the terms of the reinsurance 
agreement, liens will be waived in 
case of death occurring prior to De- 
cember 31, 1943, and policies will 
further lien 
until December 31, 1948. 


share in adjustments 


_ a 
Business This Year 
Shows Some Decrease 
New life 


showed an increase of 5.0 per cent 


insurance for February 
over February of last year, according 
to a report forwarded by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. The total for the first two 
months of this year was 4.2 per cent 
less than for the 
months of 1940. 
The report 
paid-for business—not including re- 
vivals, 


corresponding 
aggregates the new 


increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 39 United States companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

All classes contributed to the Feb 
ruary increase, the report shows. New 
ordinary insurance amounted to $408,- 
953,000 against $397,891,000—an in- 
crease of 2.8 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance was $136,166,000 against 
$125,226,000—an increase of &.7 per 
cent. Group insurance was $44,251,- 
000 against $38,120,000—an increase 
of 16.1 per cent. 

For the first two months, the new 
business of all classes of the 39 com- 
panies was $1,162,494,000 
$1,213.578.000 


against 


a decrease of 4.2 per 

















Stanley D. Tilney, pictures of whom appear on Page 3 of this issue, is president of the 
Agricultura! Life Insurance Company of America which has its executive offices’ at Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. Tilney's career has been an interesting one. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Wales in Great Britain and came to the United States shortly after his graduation. 
His early business activities included work as a Certified Public Accountant specializing in 
industrial and insurance management. He has had a wide association with manufacturing 
and commercial enterprises in executive capacities and, prior to going with the Agricul- 
tural Life in January, 1938, he had been vice-president and director of the Alliance Life 
Insurance Company at Chicago. He served the Alliance Life for a number of years, first 
as comptroller and later as vice-president. His civic activities have been numerous and he 
was for five years president of the Illinois Universalist State Convention and was a director 
therein for nine years. 








cent. New ordinary insurance amount- 
ed to $819,875,000 against $802,614,- 
000—an increase of 2.2 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance was $262,624,000 
against $238,337,000. 

o 2 
Republic National 
Makes Promotions 

Lester C. Shine, formerly with the 
Southern Old Line Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected treasurer 
of the Republic National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas, Texas. It 
will be recalled that the Republic Na- 
tional reinsured the Southern Old Line 
Life as of December 31, 1940. 

In addition, Thomas M. Mott was 
elected actuary of the Republic Na- 
tional Life, and C. E. Hasting, who 
has been counsel, was made secretary 
and general counsel. 

Other changes included the election 
of R. K. DuVall to be vice-president 
and manager of the bond department 
and that of O. L. 
president and manager of the mort- 


Burger to be vice- 


gage-loan division. 


Back into Service 
at Memphis 


The national defense program con- 
tinues to make inroads into the execu- 
tive personnel of life insurance com- 
panies, as witness the fact that Lieut. 
Col. Thomas A. Thrash, vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbian Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, has been ordered to active duty 
as head of the Memphis Military Dis- 
trict of Organized Reserves. 

Army life is nothing new to Lieut. 
Col. Thrash who, following gradua- 
tion from the University of Georgia, 
entered service in 1916. During the 
First World War he served abroad 
with the 82nd Division as first lieu- 
tenant, later being made captain and 
subsequently going on to his present 
rank in the organized reserves. 

Lieut. Col. Thrash joined the Co- 
lumbian Mutual Life in 1919 at At- 
lanta, Georgia, and went to Memphis 
in 1922. 
of the company in 1926 and has since 
continued to fill that post. 


He was made vice-president 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Guy B. Horton, attorney for the National Life of Ver 
mont since 1919, has submitted his resignation, but will 
remain until May 1. Mr. Horton has reached the optional 
retirement age and wishes to devote himself to revising 
four books he has written on law and life insurance and 
to do other special services for insurance companies in 
the field of settlement agreements and life insurance trusts, 
in which he is an expert. 

The Pan-American Life of New Orleans has made two 
managerial appointments: G. Gay McClenny as district 
manager for the Roanoke, Virginia, territory, and Murray 
Earnest as general agent for the Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
area. 

. 
Miss., 
tary Club. 


Lutken, president of the Lamar Life of Jackson, 
was recently elected president of the Jackson Ro- 


Bankers Life of lowa 


Income checks to beneficiaries and pol 


February policy payments of the 
totaled $1,471,857. 
icyholders accounted for $166,902. 


and dividends, disability and other 





Death claims amounted 
to $556,335, payments 
to $748,619 


+ 


Joseph Walden has been appointed assistant comptrolle 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark to succeed James F 


who recently retired, in his duties in the ac 


of the 
Sisserson, 
counts department. 

The Connecticut General of Hartford has appointe 
Harry . 
sion. Irving G. Bjork has been made 
David C. Mahoney has 
Ralph V. Farrel has been made assistant 
Paul E. Britt has been made chief 
group underwriter, and Malcolm Hood has been appointed 
chief claim examiner 

Henry V. Party has been appointed manager in Salina, 
Kan., for the Metropolitan Life of New York, succeeding 
f Mr. Party was 


transterr 


B. Williams superintendent of the accounting divi 
supervisor of cit) 
loans been appointed manager of 


city real estate. 


manager of group sales. 


Roy G. Denison, who has been 


formerly manager of a Kansas City di 





tormer vice-presiden 


rer Adams, 
ger the Guardian Life of Dallas, has been appointed 
agency manager at Dallas for northeast 
Modern Life of Minnesota. 

The Federal Life of Chicago will entertain 22 manayvers 
and agents from eight states at its annual producers’ club 
neeting at Hollywood, Fla 

The Knights Life of Pittsburgh has made a number of 
Ernest R. Weltner of Houston, Pa., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the Washington dis 
trict. Alvin A. Miller of Tarentum has 
assistant superintendent of the New Kensington district 
Arthur F. Barrett has become assistant superintendent of 
the Oil City district. Ralph G. Savage has been advanced 
Paul 


promotions. 


been advanced to 


to assistant superintendent of the Uniontown district 
P. Keller has become assistant superintendent of the York 
district. Ernest W. Ruby 
of the Meadville district. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York is 
new building for the Na 
This is 





, 
IS NOW assistant superintendent 


assisting in the financing of a 
tional Broadcasting Company in San Francisco. 
the first time the company has made such a loan. 





Karl H. Kreder has been named to succeed Nathan 
Berger as manager of the Charleroi, Pa., district of the 
Metropolitan Life of New York. Mr. Berger has 
transferred to Philadelphia. 

The American Mutual Life of Des Moines registered a 


as compared 


been 


25 per cent gain in new business last month 
with February of last year. The company showed a 52 per 
cent gain over 1940 for the first two months of 1941. John 
Moriarty is vice-president and agency head of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Life. 

Don Steel, formerly connected with the St 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartf: 
Salina, Kan., to take up his duties as supervisor of agen- 
cies for the United Life of Salina, was recently 
acquired by William M. West, formerly of St. Louis 

According to figures just released by the Manhattan Life 
of New York, insurance in force increased by over $8,500,- 
000 for 1940. ' $ 


Louis agen 


nas gone to 


which 


The total in force now stands at $85,512,599 
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. ie can't say that the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners does not stand up fo 
States’ rights! On the heels of the statement made to 
the TNEC by Sumner Pike, in which it was suggested 


that Federal regulation of the use of mails in selling 
life insurance might be a good thing, the Commission- 
ers, through their executive committee, put a stamp of 
disapproval on the idea. 


ommission- 


New York last week, the (¢ 


M EETING in 
ers’ executive 


committee not only opposed the 
theory of Federal regulation of the sale of insurance 


by mail, but specifically called on the individual States 
to stress legislation prohibiting domestic companies from 


accepting business or soliciting insurance in States 
in which they were not licensed. Main opposition of the 
was to the two bills recently introduced 


Commissioners t 


in Congress by Representative Sam Hobbs of Alabama. 
Those United 
States mails to insurance companies not complying with 
the laws of the various States and would, furthermore, 
Securities 


measures would deny the use of the 


licensed by the 
The resolution adopted by 


ssioners’ Associa- 


insist that the companies be 
& Exchange Commission. 
the executive committee of the Commi 





tion on upholding States’ rights reads as follows: 
“Resolved by the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners in session that 
this association again recommend and urge the passage 
of laws in the several States to prohibit domestic insu 
ance companies from accepting risks or soliciting busi- 
ness in any form or manner whatsoever from or in 
States where said companies are not legally licensed by 
the States to transact insurance business therein, and 
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CRAND THE FIELD 








nan New paid-for business reached $17,692,912, a gain of more ASSOCIATION NEWS 
the than 23° over 1939. Admitted assets now stand at $23.- 7 ; x ‘ oie 
a eae . 24 ane O48 an . , The executive committee of the Wyoming Association of 
een 343,755, an increase of $1,653,946 over 1939. Surplus and Und . . j iG t T rt ho i 
GAOT . y w rs has endorsec ran aggart, who is 
special funds now total $886,427. Payments to policy- Life Underwrite a tgs : 
le holders totalled $2,085,931 secretary and chairman of the membership committee of 
101GerTsS € "A Go,VO0,Jo4. - . x _ . ° 2 
7 : the National Association, for the office of vice-president of 
red June 4-7 has been selected as the date for the annual he Nati 1A iati Mr. T ti t in Cowley 
. . : > Nz al Association. Mr. Taggart is agent in Cowley, 
per meetings of the production clubs of the Southwestern Life . “5 anon 1H. oe 2 ee ss ee ua 
me f Dalla Wvo.. for the California-Western States Life of Sacra- 
on 0 alias. . . 
. onal : : reas ne ’ is 2mber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
eri- The Continental American Life of Wilmington, Delaware, mento, and is a member of t 
has promoted Howard D. Shaw and Leonard C. Kiesling Plans for a life sales conference under the sponsorship 
Ye to the rank of agency assistants. of the North Carolina Association of Life Underwriters 
e to William R. Withers of Philadelphia recently became Des have been announced. It will be divided into four separate 
ren- Moines manager for the Sun Life of Canada, succeeding meetings which will be held March 31-April 3 at Asheville, 
ntly J. G. Storrs, resigned. Charlotte, Greensboro and Raleigh. 
cone pet yp executive vice-president of the Occi The March meeting of the Des Moines Association of 
i . 4 OS 2 veles, has release ivures showing » y . ° . 
Life dental Life . os Angeles, has released figures showing Life Underwriters will be addressed by T. H. Tomlinson, 
»0.- he I > é 50 r ce ) » ¢O P "s assets arc : : 
wn - = nore than 50 per cent of the company’s assets a1 assistant superintendent of agencies and director of the 
599. on loan to small borrowers. 








By Frank Ellington 








sales training department of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines. 


The Fort Wayne Life Underwriters Association will hold 
a tri-State sales congress Thursday, March 27. 


The sixth annual Arkansas sales congress is to be held 
sometime in April at Little Rock under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Arkansas Life Underwriters Association and 
the Little Reck Life Underwriters Association. 


n of that the penalty for a domestic company violating said ne Mectt ‘oll 1 h _ 
} . ps . 1e ollege o s as announced three 
for law be the revocation of its license; and The artford : thea wompepieciee sada n* rn : 
a“ new courses, each for three years, in casualty insurance, 
de to Be it further resolved that the committee on laws ee ge ee seth ts Th . ll j 
; : life insurance, and property insurance. he College is at 
ested and legislation of this association be instructed to pre- © msu “. . oe a Renee os ‘ P 
> rahe , . , ge: . presen ring a gener nsurance course and a four- 
lling pare and forward to each State in the Union a draft present 0 =a * © r insura ours é 
: - year course in insurance law. 
sion- of a statute that would accomplish this purpose. JOS Cee ee 
ap of * * George L. Grimm, of the Northwestern Mutual Life of 
’ , Milwaukee, has been appointed director of Chartered Life 
N addition to the foregoing, the executive committes E = ppomntes 2 gitin - : 
the C ’ : Underwriters evening courses at Northwestern University, 
f the Commissioners’ organization adopted anothe1 : ‘ . 
reaslution i 2 * as succeeding D. Miley Phipps, transferred to Cleveland. Mr. 
resolution in which members of the Association wer : : - , 4 
alled . a ey : Grimm has also arranged the Saturday Morning Forums 
ssjon- called on to oppose passage of the Hobbs’ bills. Paren- F the Chi ‘ Hae f Life U de é 
; Vee ‘ 1f the icago Association of Life Underwriters. 
i the thetically, I draw your attention to the fact that pro- 7" B 
. " 1¢ « >< . rrecs . > . H = ; ; 
rance posed legislation with a similar purpose has just been [he 1941 sales congress of the Florida Association of 


States 





introduced in Congress by Representative Edward Rees 


Life Undewriters will be held April 3-4 at West Palm 


from of Kansas. Beach under the direction of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
states * * »* search Bureau of Hartford. John M. Holcombe, Jr., bureau 
of the ELL, this whole question of unauthorized insur- er emiecae Pp > - ee —— reer gerdeliaia 
duced ance has been a long time in the mill. Of course, Coney ie Se Sees he a ee 
bama. there is one nice thing about it—it constantly presents Management, are to speak. 
Inited a “burning issue” which can always be made to flame John E. Thompson, representative in Little Rock for the 
: with trom a speaker's platform with a little judicious blow- Mutual Life of New York, was the principal speaker at the 
more, ing! However, at the risk of spoiling somebody's pet recent monthly meeting of the Little Reck Life Under- 
srities talking point I venture to suggest that it might be bet- writers Association. 
ed by ter for all concerned if the matter were settled in the Francis P. Beiriger, president of the Hlinois State Asso- 
ssocia- near future. Probably the method suggested by the ciation of Life Underwriters, has announced that the asso 
Commissioners’ executive committee is the correct ap- ciation is to hold a meeting April 18 in conjunction with 
tional proach. Certainly I, for one, will be very much inter- the sales congress of the Chicago Association of Life 
n that ested to see “A draft of a statute that would accomplish Underwriters on April 19. The meeting is to take place 
assage this purpose.” It is not going to be easy to reconcile in Chicago. 
insur- the aims of the various State insurance departments, A. L. Dern, vice-president and agency director of the 
r busi- nee to formulate legislation which will not conflict with Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, spoke before the 
or in existing laws. If the Commissioners themselves can life underwriters association of El Paso, Dallas, Amarillo, 
sed by pull the trick, they will surely have spiked further and San Antonio, and before the General Agents and Man- 
n, and Federal interference with the insurance business. agers Association of Houston. 
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Things a man 
can trust 






































There are men and institutions that merit the 
name of “Old Faithful” as truly as does the re- 
markable geyser in Yellowstone National Park. 
In these times it is well to know them. It is a 
comforting thing to be certain that, whatever 
happens, we can count on them. To the more 
than two million policyholders of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, the feeling of confi- 
dence in their company is a priceless posses- 


sion which has a solid foundation of integrity. 


Since it was founded in 1845, almost one 
hundred years ago, this Company has met its 
every obligation, through panics, wars and 
epidemics. The Company operates under the 
most stringent laws for the protection of policy- 
holders and adheres to the principle that 


“safety is always the first consideration.” * ** 





It has always been a mutual company, has 
never had a stockholder, and pays dividends 
to policyholders only, * * * New York Lif 
representatives have a unique incentive to ren- 
der the best possible service to their clients 
under a special agency plan which promotes 
and rewards long continuity of service and 
benefits all concerned—the policyholder, the 
beneficiary, the agent and the Company. 
Before you buy your next policy, talk with 
the New York Life representative in your com- 
munity. He may be able to help you. 





NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company a $1 Madison Avenue, 
Founded on April 12, 1845 . New York, N.Y. 


Safety is always the first consideration . . . Nothing else is so important 
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following magazines: 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


L. A. Cerf, Sr., has an eye for men, and the youngsters 
he brought into his agency have since gone to the top. 
Several of them have been among the general agents inter- 
viewed in this column. Another member of the Cerf gal- 
axy is Arthur V. Youngman, general agent for the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark at 135 Broadway in New York 
City. It all started one night in Montclair. After he 
graduated from Williams in 1922, Youngman had been in 
business with his father and then had turned to selling 
blowers to be used in apartment-house furnaces. “It was 
tough selling, the best training for life insurance,” Mr. 
Youngman told us. He decided after a while that he 
wanted another type of sales job—but, definitely, not sell- 
ing insurance. Unfortunately for his plans, Youngman 
happened to be a friend and neighbor of L. A. Cerf, Jr., 
and Cerf got him to come around to see the great “L.A.” 
one night. He spent three hours with Mr. Cerf. “I didn’t 
have a chance,” he said. “When L. A. Cerf is out to sell 
an idea, it’s all over but the shouting.” Youngman re- 
ported next morning at the Cerf agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life and has been with the company ever since. 
He took over a general agency in January of last year. 

When Arthur Youngman was at Williams everyone was 
reading a novel called “This Side*of Paradise” which sup- 
plied undergraduates with romantic excuses for loafing. 
Since 1922 college boys have stopped worrying about their 
souls and have started thinking about world politics, but 
the boys have just as many excuses for not working today, 
since, obviously, the world is going to hell. Yet, somehow, 
Arthur Youngman can’t see any reason why his younger 
agents should sit around the office worrying about Hitler. 
“They can’t do anything about the times,” he says, “but 
they can build up their incemes against the possibility 
of being drafted.” The way to live is to face facts and 
adapt yourself to them. “I hope,” the unsympathetic Mr. 
Youngman told us, “that some of these young men are 
drafted, because they will find out in the army what a 
cozy job selling life insurance really is. The reason why 
college men find the business tough is because they feel 
that they’ve been trained to be ‘executives.’ They aren’t 
willing to pay the price of low pay and hard work to get 
the experience necessary for higher jobs. And that goes 
for all forms of business. If my son wants to go into life 
insurance, I’ll make him sell aluminum-ware or magazine 
subscriptions from door to door for a while first.” 

The barbarians may rage, and how! hideously together, 
but they don’t scare Arthur Youngman. He expects that 
business is going to be good this year, because the prospect 
of war ought to make people think more about potential 
protection for themselves and their families, and because 
taxes and the lack of other investment mediums are mak- 
ing life insurance more and more favorable as a form of 
investment. 

“Do you emphasize personal production?” we asked him. 
“Well, let me explain how I feel about production from 
the standpoint of the agency as a whole. A _ general 
agent’s personal production is vitally important as a fac- 
tor in agency development. He must be out on the firing 
line to keep his selling ideas flexible in a changing world. 
He works with his younger agents to establish a back- 
ground for them that would take them years to develop 
for themselves. I’ve often sold am idea to the head of a 
firm, and my agents have sold it to the other people in the 
business. Finally, my personal production, by selling the 
fresh ideas that I want my experienced agents to use, 
influences them to follow my advice. Otherwise, too often, 
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Government Bond and Stamp Sales 
Heighten Importance of Thrift 


Life insurance men who know as well as any group 
the importance of individual saving on a large scale in 
the national economy, will not miss the significance of 
the U. S. Treasury Department’s recent announcement 
that new issues of savings bonds and stamps will go 
on public sale May 1 to help finance the defense pro- 
gram, O. J. Arnold, president of Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minneapolis, pointed out in 
a message to the company’s agents this week. 

Declaring it was “inevitable” that the Government 
would sooner or later recognize the heightened impor- 
tance of thrift in times like these, Mr. Arnold wrote: 
“Individual saving on a large scale is a necessary offset 
to public spending on a large scale, and is our best 
safeguard against inflation. Inflation in an extreme 
form would endanger, and perhaps nullify, our all-out 
efforts to keep America strong and free.” 

Figures show that America is a nation of savers as 
well as spenders, Mr. Arnold wrote. “Americans have 
laid by 25 billion dollars in savings banks, 4.5 billions 
in U. S. savings bonds and postal savings, many 
more billions in other forms of private savings. Most 
significant of all, some 65 million Americans have ac- 
cumulated over 30 billion dollars in reserves behind 
their life insurance, of which they hold 70 per cent 
of the world’s total.” 

Mr. Arnold paid his respects to the “army of self- 
reliant folk who own life insurance, who live within 
their means and still manage to make provision for 
the future through good times and bad.” He continued: 
“We share the satisfaction they have a right to feel in 
the knowledge that their life insurance dollars, by 
supplying the life blood of capital to industry, agricul 
ture, and Government have helped to keep the U.S.A. 
a going concern through past wars and depressions.” 


experienced men stick to the same angle that produced 
results in the past but is bound to let them down if they 
use it too long.” 

The TNEC? “It only affects one prospect in a thousand. 
Why should I worry about it?” 

Mr. Youngman’s favorite hobby, as befits an insurance 
man, is meeting people, and he is active in Montclair com- 
munity and church affairs and has just been elected a 
member of the board of trustees of the school his daughter 
attends. He has three children. He has been president 
of the New York Life Underwriters Association and has 
been active in the state association. He plays tennis and 
golf, and when he can get away winter weekends, he skis 
in New England. Jack Chamberlain 




















The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 





PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor Charles T. Chase 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphila, Penna. 


Independence Square 
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AGENCY NEWS 

Harold Lee Clark of Charleston, W. Va., set a new rec- 
ord for the Bankers Life of Des Moines by writing $133,625 
of issued-and-paid-for business in six months to qualify 
for a home office sales training school held in Des Moines 
this month. 

Jerry P. Black has been appointed general agent for the 
Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., at Jackson, Tenn. 

Lyle O. Edwards, who has been with the Morton & Mor- 
ton agency at St. Louis of the Connecticut Mutual of Hart- 
ford for thirteen years, has been appointed cashier for the 
Oklahoma City agency. 

J. Milton Olsen, an agent for the Pacific National Life 
of Salt Lake City, at Cheyenne, Wyoming, had passed the 
one hundred thousand mark March 6, and his agency had 
at that time over two million dollars’ worth of 1941 busi- 
ness in force. 

Jack W. Jones of Long Beach has been appointed gen 
eral agent for the Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles. 

Edwin H. Snow, field supervisor at the home office, has 
been appointed general agent at Des Moines for the Aetna 
Life of Hartford. 

The Connecticut Association of Insurance Agents will 
hold its midyear meeting in Groton, Conn., on June 25. 

On April 11 the Kansas City Accident & Health Associa- 
tion will hear J. C. Higdon, vice-president of the Business 
Men’s Assurance of Kansas City. 

James A. McLain, president of the Guardian Life of 
New York, spoke at the twenty-first annual sales congress 
of the New York Life Underwriters this week. 

The women’s division of the St. Louis Life Underwriters 
Association will have Miss Margaret Hickey as guest 
speaker at its April 8 meeting. 

The Des Moines Life Sales Congress, which meets early 
in May, will hear Holgar J. Johnson, president of the In 
stitute of Life Insurance. 


JUDICIAL 


The United States Supreme Court has dismissed the 
appeal of the Utilities Insurance Company of St. Louis 
from a decision of the Oklahoma Supreme Court requiring 
the company to pay $4,500 to Charles H. Potter of Okla- 
homa City for injuries received in a bus accident. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


MONG my early experiences with the theatre is one 
which sticks in my mind with unusual clarity, 
either because I was at a particularly impressionable 
age or because my disregard of paternal instructions 
was at the time, so flagrant. It was when another lad 
and I sneaked out of our homes after dark and hurried 
along the sidewalks of New York to the doors of what 
was then the Bowery Theatre. By connivance with the 
doorkeeper (who lived in the district of which my father 
was then political leader) we managed to get through 
the awesome portals and found that, inside, the at- 
mosphere was more odorsome than awesome. The 
Bowery Theatre was then very much on the downgrade 
and the audience seemed to be doing its best to go along. 
However, the name of the play was “Billy the Kid” and 
before the performance was over my accomplice in ven- 
ture and I were limp with excitement. It may even be 
that my interest in “Western World” dated from that 
evening, though the licking I got for my disregard of 
Dad’s disciplinary measures made me unaware of any- 
thing at the moment except that my small body ached 
in Many spots. 
. * =“ 
EEDLESS to say, the tale that later became known 
as “The Saga of Billy the Kid” assumed undue 
importance in my eyes and I read avidly all that was 
written, in dime novels, in well-worn nickel “shockers” 
and everywhere else, about that famous character. 
(His primary claim to fame, by the way, seems to be 
that he is alleged to have killed 21 men by the time he 
was 21 years of age). 


~ x “ 


|’ is related of Billy the Kid that, during the notorious 
Lincoln County War in New Mexico, he offered to 
come into the camp of General Lew Wallace, in charge 
of army troops sent to bring about order, and confer 
with him alone. The legend says that General Wallace 
was sitting in his tent, writing the great story “Ben 
Hur” when Billy the Kid, unarmed, walked in for the 
historic meeting. The Kid, as a matter of fact was 
granted safe conduct through the sentinel lines that 
same night and lived for some time longer before being 
given the same lead poisoning he had dealt to others. 


* * * 


LL of this prelude gets me down to the observation 

that the Ben Hur Life Association of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, (justly proud of the connection between 
its name, the novel and General Wallace) is undergoing 
regular examination by the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Texas, California and Missouri. The examination 
will probably continue for another six weeks or so 
before the report is finally in. Incidentally, the Ben 
Hur Life occupies the largest building in its town and 
recently remodeled part of the structure, moving some 
of its own office requirements to the first floor. Secre- 
tary E. M. Mason proudly shows visitors the new decor- 
ative facing that has been given the first two floors of 
the home office building and proudly explains how 
ceilings have been soundproofed, fluorescent lighting 
added and air-conditioning installed. He does not allege 
that the shade of General Wallace wanders around the 
walls when the moon is full! 
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BANKERS NATIONAL LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MontcvLair, New JERSEY 
Hereinafter referred to as the Company 
SPECIAL WAR AND AVIATION PROVISIONS 


Attached to and made a part of Policy No. Specimen issued on the life 
of John Doe. 

Death of the Insured under any of the circumstances set forth in this 
Section One (1) is a risk not covered or assumed under the above num- 
bered Policy and in the event of such death, notwithstanding any and all 
provisions of said Policy to the contrary, the liability of the Company shall 
be limited to a sum not less than the then reserve under said Policy, includ- 
ing the reserve under any dividend additions, the accumulated value of 
any matured coupons, the amount of any cash dividends and any dividend 
deposits at interest, as the case may be, standing to the credit of said 
Policy and not previously surrendered, withdrawn or otherwise applied, less 
any indebtedness to the Company on account of or secured by said Policy, 
payable in one sum, to the person or persons entitled to receive the first 
payment on account of the proceeds of said Policy: 

(a) Death occurring either (i) while the Insured is in the military, naval 
or air service of any country at war, whether such war be declared or un- 
declared; or (ii) within six months after the termination of such service as 
a result of wounds, injuries, or disease suffered or contracted while in such 
service; 

(b) Death occurring either (i) while the Insured is outside the states of 
the United States and the District of Columbia in any non-combatant unit 
auxiliary to the military, naval or air service of any country at war, whether 
such war be declared or undeclared; or (ii) within six months after the ter- 
mination of service in such unit as a result of wounds, injuries, or disease 
suffered or contracted while in such unit; 

{c) Death occurring as a result of war or any act incident thereto, 
whether such war be declared or undeclared, either (i) while the Insured is 
traveling or residing outside of the states of the United States and the 
District of Columbia, or [ii) within six months after the return to such 
States or District; 

(d) Death occurring as a result, directly or indirectly, of the Insured 
being in, on, or about, by reason of service or travel, as a passenger or 
otherwise, any vehicle or mechanical device for aerial flight or ascension 
except, as a fare-paying passenger in a licensed passenger aircraft 
owned and provided by an incorporated common carrier for passenger 
service and operated by oa licensed passenger pilot on a scheduled pas. 
senger service regularly offered between definitely established airports 
located within the states of the United States and the District of Columbia. 

Disability or death of the Insured as a result of war or any act incident 
thereto, whether such war be declared or undeclared, while the Insured is 
traveling or residing outside the states of the United States and the District 
of Columbia, is hereby included as a risk not assumed under any supple- 
mental agreement annexed to said policy relating to additional benefits 
in event of total and permanent disability and/or benefits granted in event 
of death from accidental means. 

The policy provisions as to incontestability shall not be construed to 
require payment by the Company of any amount in excess of that provided 
n Section One (1) herein, if death of the Insured occurs under any of the 
circumstances set forth in Paragraph (a), (b), (c) or (d) of said Section 

Dated at Montclair, New Jersey, this 27th day of March, 1941. 
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How to Get Out of 


almost all the rest of us the field man 
had a set routine. The manager sug- 


a Slump 


A certain life agent ran into a 


“slump,” relates Mutual Life Points, 


and his manager tried to help him, 
tried to renew his enhusiasm and re- 
vive his energy, but had little success 
Finally, this manager asked the field 
man about the way he performed the 
hundred and one trivial acts of ordi- 
nary living—how he got out of bed 


in the morning—how he dressed, when 
he brushed his teeth and so on. Like 
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gested that without saying anything 
to anyone he do the ordinary acts of 
living in a different way. The agent 
followed his advice, and in a week’s 
time was out of his slump. 

This is not a sure way to get out of 
a slump—that’s obvious, of course- 
but, just the same, if you're feeling a 
bit stale change your routine of doing 
the little things. It'll help. Don’t be 
a slave to unnecessary routine in the 
little things. 








New Multiple Protection Plan 
for General American 

The General American Life of St. 
Louis, Mo., has recently introduced a 
new participating policy, called the 
Multiple Protection plan, which em- 
bodies some of the features of the 
family maintenance policy, and some 
of the features of the double protec- 
tion policy. The new plan in its es- 
sence is the combination of level term 
insurance and ordinary life, with pre- 
miums, values and benefits the same 
as ordinary life after the expiration 
of the term coverage. On the 10-year 
plan the unit policy consists of $1,000 
of ordinary life and $1,000 of 10-year 
term. The 20-vear plan or “to age 65” 
contract consists of $1,000 ordinary 


life combined with $1,500 of 20-year 
term or term “to age 65,” respec- 
tively. The $2,000 death benefit under 
the 10-year plan will provide: (a) a 


$10 monthly income for 160 months 
and then $1,002 in cash; (b) $10 
monthly income for 10 years and then 
$1,289 in cash; or (c) $11.20 a month 
for 10 years and then $1,120 in cash. 
The following table shows the rates 
and values per $1,000 of face amount. 


MULTIPLE PROTECTION 


Regular Premiumt 


Age at 10 yr 20 yr “To 65 
Issue Plan Plan Plan 
20 $22.72 $27.13 $31.56 
2 24.88 29.73 34.97 
30 27.69 33.27 39.21 
35 31.63 38.40 44.36 
40 37.92 7.33 51.50 
45 47.70 61.97 61.97 
50 62.11 76.90 
55 83.69 $7.84 


Face Amourt Cash Values 


10th year 20th year 

Wyr. Wyr. “To 65" yr. Wyr. “To 6" 
Pian Pian Plan Pian Pian Plan 
$61 $61 $131 $192 $192 $305 
73 83 131 123 230 350 
103 115 167 276 276 413 
131 155 206 327 327 461 
162 208 241 383 383 432 
195 276 276 4u 44 a4 
228 291 498 498 
259 259 551 561 


+ Participating: same as $1000 whole life after Multiple 
Protection period. 
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Policy Changes for 
National L. & A. 
Changes in their ordinary policies 
have been announced by the National 
Life and Accident Insurance Co. of 
Nashville, Tenn. The new ordinary 
policies will be valued on the Ameri- 
can Men Ultimate Table at 3%4 per 
cent. Settlement options will also be 
based on the 3% per cent basis. Sev- 
eral new policies will be introduced 
and one policy, the endowment at age 
85, will be dropped. The five new poli- 
cies that have been introduced are the 
family income policy, preferred risk 
25 payment life, and retirements in- 
comes at 55, 60 and 65. A life paid-up 
at age 85 has been substituted for the 
endowment at age 85. Hereafter ex- 
tended insurance is to be the auto- 
matic non-forfeiture option. Policy 
loan interest has been reduced to 5 
per cent, payable in arrears. Policy 
provisions in the new forms have no 
deductions of fractional premiums foi 
the year of death and will provide for 
refund of any premiums paid in ad- 

vance of the month of death. 


o . 
Bankers National Dividend 
Scale Remains Same 


The Bankers National Life of 
Montclair, N. J., announced recently 
that the scale of dividends to policy- 
holders in 1941 will be on the same 
basis as 1940, and interest on divi- 
dends left with the company and on 
policy proceeds will continue at 3% 
per cent. 

s . 

Companies with No War 

Clauses 

The following is a list of companies 
who have not adopted a war clause as 
of March 1, 1941: 

Aetna Life. 

Business Men’s Assurance Com- 


pany. 
California-Western States Life. 
Capitol Life. 
Great Southern Life. 











BANKERS LiFe, Des Moines, lowa 


Provisions Relating to Residence, Travel, Occupation and 


Military, Naval or Air Service 


Qo 


Attached to and made a part of Policy No. Specimen issued by the 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa, on the life of John Doe. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in this Policy to the contrary, this 
Policy is issued on the express condition that the amount payable to the 
Beneficiary under this Policy shall be a single sum equal to the premiums 
paid hereon, excluding any extra premiums as hereinafter provided, with 
compound interest at the rate of three per cent per annum and increased 
by the value of all dividends remaining with the Company and decreased 
by any indebtedness to the Company; but in no event shall the single sum 
be more than would be payable under this Policy if these Additional Pro- 
visions were not attached; 

(a) If the Insured shall die as a direct or indirect result of service, travel 
or flight in any species of aircraft operated for aviation training, naval or 
military purposes beyond the geographical boundaries of continental 
United States of America and the Dominion of Canada (hereinafter called 
the Home Areas); or 

(b) If the Insured shall die from any cause whatever while serving, 
except as provided in (a) above, outside the Home Areas in any naval or 
military forces in time of war, declared or undeclared, or shall die within 
six months of the termination of such service as a direct or indirect result of 
injury or disease incurred or contracted while in such service, unless during 
the lifetime of the Insured and within thirty days of the commencement of 
such service notice thereof is given in writing to the Company at its Home 
Office and such extra premium payments as the Company may require are 
paid during the whole period of such service, the first extra premium pay- 
ment to be due on the date of commencement of such service and paid 
within thirty days thereafter; or 

{c) If the Insured, while not in any military or naval service, shall die 
within two years after the date of issue of this Policy as a direct or indirect 
result of war, declared or undeclared, while the Insured is outside the Home 
Areas, unless prior to departure from the Home Areas notice thereof is 
given in writing to the Company at its Home Office and such extra premium 
payments as the Company may require are paid during the whole period 
the Insured is outside the Home Areas, the first extra premium payment to 
be paid on or before the date of departure from the Home Areas; or 

(d) If the Insured shall die as a direct or indirect result of service, travel 
or flight in any species of aircraft operated for aviation training, naval or 
military purposes within the Home Areas, unless during the lifetime of the 
Insured and within thirty days of the commencement of such participation 
in aviation notice thereof is given in writing to the Company at its Home 
Office and such extra premium payments as the Company may require are 
paid during the whole period of such participation in aviation, the first 
extra premium payment to be due on the date of commencement of such 
participation in aviation and paid within thirty days thereafter; 

Provided also that these Additional Provisions shall continue to apply to 
any reduced paid-up insurance or extended insurance put in force in ac- 
cordance with the Non-forfeiture Provisions of this Policy, except that no 
extra premium payment shall thereafter be payable. 

The geographical boundaries of the continental United States of Amer- 
ica and the Dominion of Canada referred to herein shall be construed to 
include waters within three miles ‘of the coastlines thereof, bur shall not 
include Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone or waters adjacent to them. 

In event of any such service, participation in aviation or departure from 
the Home Areas as defined herein, any agreement made a part of or 
issued in connection with this Policy and relating to total and permanent 
disability or double indemnity benefits shall immediately become null and 
void, and the Insured shall be entitled to a refund of any unearned pre- 
miums paid for said benefits. 

The clause in this Policy entitled “Incontestability” shall not apply to any 
of these Additional Provisions. 

In Witness Whereof, the Bankers Life Company has by its President and 
Secretary signed, and by its Registrar countersigned, these Additional Pro- 
visions in the City of Des Moines this twenty-seventh day of March, 1941. 


‘The mpany does not use the foregoing clause generally, but only 
‘ 


certain classes of risks.) 





Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
New England Mutual Life. 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 
Ohio National Life. 

Ohio State Life. 

Oregon Mutual Life. State Life. 
Philadelphia Life. Texas Life. 


Penn Mutual Life. 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 
Provident Mutual Life. 
Southland Life. 

State Mutual Life. 
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There’s a Pot of Gold in 


Disability Insurance 


Accident and health premiums for 
1940 increased approximately 15 per 
cent over premium volume for 1939. 
The increase amounted, to $33,000,- 
000, which makes the 1940 total more 
than $275 000,000. This 1940 increase 
shatters all previous records of an- 
nual growth both in percentage and 
in actual amount of premiums. 

Although this premium volume is 
not inconsiderable, Edward H. O’Con- 
nor, agency manager of the accident 
department of the Provident Life and 
Accident of Chattannoga, speaking 
before a_ recent congress in 
Cleveland, was of the opinion that the 
sales has hardly been 
scratched This is because Mr. O’Con- 
nor continued, multiple-line agents 
still cling to the idea that accident 
and health is a line for a specialist. 

Accident and health gives the agent 
a high commission, and it brings him 
renewal business every year. There 
is a greater demand today among the 
wage-earners of this country for dis- 
ability protection than before. 
This demand has been created by such 
factors as newspaper publicity given 
to accidents and to the costs of hos- 
pitals and hospital attention, and, 
most important, the growing tendency 
of the average American to seek se- 
curity against a rainy day, a lesson 


sales 


surface of 


ever 


learned during the depression. 

Nearly one hundred thousand peo- 
killed in accidents in this 
country last year, million 
one hundred thousand were injured. 
Fifty-three per cent of these accidents 
took place around the home, where 
automobile covers do not extend. These 
facts give accident and health insur- 
ance salesmen a social responsibility 


ple were 


and nine 


of considerable dimensions. 

Accident and health insurance is a 
highly personal which gives 
the agent the opportunity of render- 
ing claim service to his clients on in- 
numerable occasions. Through the 
payment of claims, he secures other 
prospects. Accident and health is a 
simple matter to sell because the cov- 
erages in the field have been stream- 
lined, they have dropped the “frill” 
provisions of past years. Today acci- 
dent and health contracts are uniform, 
written in clear and understandable 
language. 


cover, 


Here are a few facts about accident 
and health benefits. One out of twelve 
American families receive accident and 
health checks each year. Three out of 
every ten employees will be sick this 
year. Every minute sixty-eight peo- 
ple in this country are taken sick 01 
injured; that is, 17 accidents and 51 
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-Prospecting 


illnesses a minute. A claim is paid 
every year to one out of every five 
accident and health policyholders, on 
the average. Over two and a half 
million people received cash benefits 
last year from accident and health 
companies. What more data, Mr 
O’Connor asks, do you need to get the 
urge to sell it to your clients? He 
estimates that probably 70 per cent 
of any agent’s policyholders carry 
little or no accident or accident and 
health insurance. 

Mr. O’Connor went on to outline a 
He believes in 
the two-contact sale. Send out brief, 
effective sales letters at the rate of 
three or four a day and follow them 
up after a three or four-day interval. 
The interval 
chance to think the matter over and 
discuss it with his business associates 


procedure for selling. 


gives the prospect a 


or members of his family. 
Then there is the field of 
franchise disability protection to firms 
employing less than fifty people, which 
will cover the employees at all times 
disabilities resulting 
One out of seven 


selling 


except from 
from the job itself. 
workers is disabled for more than a 
week each year, and the average dis- 
ability period is twenty-eight days. 
Of these disabilities, eighty-five per 
cent are caused by sickness and fifteen 
per cent by accidents. Two-thirds of 
these accidents are non-occupational. 


“Worry,” says Mr. O’Connor, “is 
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the greatest cause of plant accidents. 
A claim check is the greatest medicine 
ever compounded by man.” 

The salesman can put a franchise 
across with an employer on the basis 
that it will lead to greater plant ef- 
and better relations, 
“This is mass production applied to 


ficiency labor 


our business.” 


Increased Income Through 
Salary Savings 

Salary Savings insurance has long 
been recognized, but too little utilized, 
as a source of not only increased in- 
come but also as an automatic builder 
of prestige and a live prospect file for 
the sale of other lines of protection. 
William J. Probst, manager of salary 
savings department of the Penn Mv- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
recently discussed the background and 
sale of this line of business. He said 
that, to handle this type of insurance 
successfully the agent must be con- 
stantly sold on the advantages to him 
of developing salary savings, and that 
these advantages are three fold: (1) 
Salary savings aids the agent in plan- 
ning his work. It leads him in the 
direction of business, and what to do 
when he gets there. (2) The col- 
lateral business that a salary savings 
franchise brings the agent is also of 
the utmost importance, for not only 
is he able to sell the employee’s rela- 
tives and friends, through the con- 
tact which he creates with the em- 
ployee, but in his contact with the 
employer, he is placed in a position 
to sell to him personal and business 
insurance. (3) Because of these fac- 
tors, the agent is able materially to 
increase his income. 

Mr. Probst outlined 
to be followed in developing the Sal- 
ary Savings sale. First, the agent 
should sell the employer on the idea 
of making the salary deductions. Then, 
he should obtain the employer's en- 
dorsment of the salary savings idea 
by means of an announcement letter 
to the employees. Next, the agent 
must obtain from the employer per- 
mission to interview the workers dur- 
ing working hours. “In the sale of 
salary savings,” he said, “the agent 
has an important element on his side, 
and that is the psychology of dealing 
with a mass of people instead of with 


several steps 
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but one person.” Once he has in- 
dividually sold several employees, the 
enthusiasm becomes _ contagious 
among the others. If possible, the 
agent should then secure office or 
desk space within the organization, 
and he should insist on a private in- 
terview with each employee. The 
complete cooperation of all depart- 
ment heads is also essential to the 
success of the presentation, as is in- 
formation regarding each employee, 
his age, dependents, income, etc. Fur- 
thermore, the agent must sell the em- 
ployer the idea of employee meetings 
in order that he educate them along 
life insurance lines. Finally, when 
the employee decides to participate 
in the plan the employer should send 
him a congratulatory letter. 

“The advantages of the salary sav- 
ings plan to the employee are sev- 
eral,” declared the speaker. “He may 
take any policy or amount that he de- 
sires, thereby setting up an automatic 
savings plan. Salary savings is one 
type of employee insurance that is 
not socialized in nature, and this fact 
should be one that is particularly em- 
phasized.” He suggested also that 
the agent, in his presentation to the 
employer, should refer to the em- 
ployee as a captain of a team who 
should be interested in doing all that 
he can for the team, individually and 
collectively—and he can do this 
through salary savings which will 
strengthen each employee’s financial 
position. 


This Entering Wedge 
Is Perfect 


The broker is not doing his job un- 
less he has proposed to every one of 
his clients that they protect their 
earning capacity by taking out acci- 
dent and health coverage. He should 
do this not only in order to serve his 
clients, but to protect his own busi- 
ness. An interruption in the earning 
power of a client is a blow to the 
broker’s income. 

Accident and health insurance is 
the perfect entering wedge for devel- 
oping new business. It has not been 
Even if the prospect has 
accident and health already, new cov- 
ers are constantly being developed, 
one of which will probably fit Mr. 
P.’s needs better than the policy he 


over-sold. 





and Selling- 


“How 
long is it since you reviewed your 
accident and health policies?” And 
when you have sold him accident and 


has now. Ask your prospect: 


health, then you are in a fair way 
to sell him life insurance. 

Keep in touch with your accident 
and health policyholders. See your 
client personally every time he re- 
news his policy. It’s a good chance 
to talk over his insurance needs with 
him. 

If you are a multiple-line agent, 
you will find it much more effective 
to concentrate on selling accident and 
health insurance for one or two days 
a week. Don’t spread your efforts by 
trying to sell accident and health, life, 
and steam-boiler coverage all at the 
same time. Concentrate. Once the 
entering wedge has been made, op- 
portunity to sell the other forms will 
follow. 

In your selling talk, it might be well 
to keep this axiom in mind. “Every- 
thing that is needed must be paid 
for.” Tell Mr. P. that he can either 
pay for his accident and health pro 
tection now—and so little money buys 
such a lot of protection—or he can 
pay the bill later, when he is actually 
sick or injured, but pay he will at one 
time or another. 

The benefits of accident and health 
insurance are tangible to the pros- 
pect. The life insurance salesman 
must sell benefits which are intangi- 
ble, but the value of accident and 
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health is readily apparent; it bears 
a direct relation to the prospect. And 
don’t overlook the prospect’s wife and 
children, who often are not covered. 

Never prejudge who is a prospect 
for accident and health and who is 


not. If the prospect has coverage 
already, it’s probably inadequate. If 
he hasn’t the money to buy it, that’s 
all the more reason why it’s abso- 
lutely essential that he budget his 
income to get the coverage. Accident 
and health insurance is the only way 
to budget against those great vari- 
ables, sickness and chance. 

After you have sold the key men 
in a business concern accident and 
health, keep working on the other peo- 
ple in the business. Selling a few 
influential men in an organization 
creates an endlessly widening chain. 

These were some of the ideas de- 
veloped at one of the sales congresses 
held on a nation-wide basis during 
Accident & Health Week, March 24- 
29. This meeting, which took place 
in New York, was addressed by the 
Hon. Newbold Morris, president of the 
New York City Council. Mr. New- 
bold Morris spoke on the function of 
accident and health insurance. 


Gives Seven Rules 
For Success 


The way to success is to do some- 
thing about it, according to A. L. 
Dern, vice president and director of 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, who addressed the Dallas As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters re- 
cently. 

The fundamentals of selling life 
insurance are still the same, Mr. Dern 
said. “The agent must first of all 
make up his mind to go to work. 
Unless he forms good work habits, 
he is bound to form bad ones uncon- 
sciously.” There are seven rules for 
forming the good work habits which 
mean successful selling. 

1. Avoid those who are unsuccess- 
ful. 

2. Use simple language which can 
be easily understood. 

3. Avoid waste effort both in solicit- 
ing the application and organizing the 
sales talk. 

4. Become a good prospector—and 
prospecting is part of selling. Ask 
for two prospects at every interview. 

5. Strive continually for self-im- 


provement, 

6. Keep in mind that drudgery is 
inseparable from success 

7. Make one new acquaintance 
every day. 
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Investments 


T. L. Parkinson on the SEC 


Report and Safety 


The life insurance 
the eyes of the two members of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
who made the report on life insurance 
to the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, apparently have commit- 
ted the economic “crime” of being 
conservative in their 
policyholders’ funds instead of risking 


companies, in 


investment of 


new and venturesome enter- 
prises, Thomas I. Parkinson, 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New 
York, declared in commenting on the 
SEC report. 

“In reality the SEC report pays a 
to the methods and 


them in 


presi 


fine tribute men 


responsible for the progress of Amet 


ican life insurance by charging them 


with having made ‘too safe’ invest 
ments,” Mr. Parkinson stated. 
“Life insurance funds were never 


intended to be risked in new and un- 
proven enterprises. Do the two authors 
of the SEC report imagine that the 
life insurance companies could have 
come through the depression with the 
outstanding safety record that they 
did if they had followed the theories 
now propounded by these two mem 
bers of the SEC? 

“Actually the assets of life insur- 
ance companies are actively at work 
in every State of the nation, helping 
to finance industry and small busi- 
ness, agriculture, home building, rail- 
roads and the needs of government 
while they earn interest for the na- 
tion’s 65,000,000 policyholders. 

“Life insurance has been a tremen- 
dous stabilizing force in the economic 
life of the nation, the life insurance 
companies paying out $29,000,000,000 
to policyholders and beneficiaries in 





Departmental 


1929 during the 


the 11 years since 
lowest depression the country has 
experienced. The assets of the com- 


panies, meanwhile, have been invest- 
ed in productive enterprises through- 
out the nation. The life insurance 
companies in 1940, for instance, made 
investments of more than $3,500 000,- 
000, an average of nearly $10,000,000 
a day. Of this total, $1,500,000,000 
represented new funds received by the 
$2,000,000,000 repre- 


companies and 


sented the reinvestment of funds re 
ceived from former investments. Dw 
ing 1940 this total $440 000,000 
greater than in 1939. 


“Owners of homes, farms and othe 


was 


real estate, received an average of 
$2,000,000 a day in financing aid from 
life insurance last year, a total of ap- 


proximately $750,000,000. 


“Life insurance funds over the 
years have followed the needs of the 
nation for capital funds. When rail 


were expanding to unify ow 


bonds 


roads 
geography, their became a 
investment for life insur- 
When public utilities 


were developing to bring the conve- 


principal 
ance funds. 


niences of modern living, life insur- 
ance funds began to supply an impor- 
tant part of the 
day with industry expanding not only 


in those fields directly providing the 


needed capital. To 


materials of national defense, but also 
in every field affected by the demands 
of defense, life insurance funds will 
be an important source of the capital 
needed to energize industry and ac 
production. 

referendum taken 
Equitable policyholders, the 


celerate 
“— @ 
among 


vote were 





GROWTH AND PROGRESS 


YEAR 


1936 
1940 


PREMIUM INCOME 


$308,500.58 


$871,460.97 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$11,127,714.00 
$33,840,327.00 


ASSETS 


$992,577.17 
$4,252,686.56 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSL 
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NCE COMPANY 


ayes in favor of a safe rather than a 
risk investment policy would prevail 
by more than 99 per cent and, after 
all, it is the 
that we are investing.” 


policyholders’ money 


Production 


Acacia Agents See Movies 
on Prospects’ Work 


What is 
tion on the 


believed to be an 
life 


writers has been recently inaugurated 


innova- 
training of under- 
by the Acacia Underwriters Club. It 
consists of a series of motion picture 
presentations of various occupational 
activities in various major industries. 
By seeing these films the life insur- 
agents are expected to gain a 
knowledge of the 
and working conditions in those vari- 


ance 
direct visual work 
ous industries, so that the agents will 
be better able to discuss living prob- 
lems with prospects engaged in those 
kinds of work. 

At the first this 
the films covered the operations per- 
of steel 
plants and by loan 
through the United States Steel Cor- 
Because of the 
value 


meeting in series 


formed in various types 


were obtained 
poration Subsidiaries. 
film’s general entertainment 
all Acacia home office employees who 
might care to attend were invited, 
and about 40 accepted. Later presen- 
tations in this series will occur at in- 
tervals of about three months. 


Medical 


Important Advice Given 
on Overweight 

Without bothering about the under- 
writing implications of corpulency, 
sound information and helpful sugges- 
tions about overweight are given it 
the current The Correspon- 
dent, monthly organ of the Aid Ass0- 
ciation for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis. 


issue of 





ere rot 


om 








under “Health Hints,” a department 
conducted by Doctor Bolton and Doe- 
tor Mielke, chief medical examiners 
of the A.A.L. “Insurance organiza- 
tions,” they say, “define overweight 
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as 20 per cent more than the average 
height. 
simply an exaggeration of the normal 
processes of fat storage. It may be 
difficult at times to determine when 
normal storage passes over into ex- 


for age, sex and Obesity is 


cessive storage, but the process is re- 
lack of bal- 
ance, between the caloric intake and 
output 


lated to the balance, or 
the caloric expended as en- 
ergy.” 

After discussing this question of 
balance detail, the 
say: “Of course, aside from the ex- 
food 


body requirements, there are certain 


more in doctors 


cessive consumption of above 
other contributing factors in the pro- 
duction of obesity. Women are more 
prone to corpulency than males, par- 
ticularly at periods in life. 
Persons who are indolent, phlegmatic 
and placid may accumulate excessive 
Glandular 
causes are also particu- 
larly inefficiency of part of the pitui- 
tary gland and underfunctioning of 
the thyroid gland. 


certain 


fat from inactivity.” 
mentioned, 


As to the remedy, four suggestions 
are made: Reduce the food intake to 
a level actual re- 
quirements; use up some of the excess 


somewhat below 
fat by exercise; but don’t lose weight 
too rapidly, and reduce under medical 
supervision; be persistent, so as to 
avoid regaining lost weight. It is a 
decidedly personal problem, the writ- 
ers emphasize, and a physician must 
fit the reducing methods to each in- 
dividual. 


Management 


New York Reports Drop in 
Industrial Lapses 

Material reduction in lapsations 
was one of the hopeful aspects of in- 
dustrial life insurance noted by In- 
surance Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink of New York State in address- 
ing the Albany General Agents and 
Managers Association and the Albany 


Life Underwriters Association at a 
recent joint meeting. His general 
topic was “Some T.N.E.C. Recom- 


mendations.” In reference to indus- 
trial lapsations, he said: 
‘In this year’s report to the legis- 


lature we point with pride to the fact 


that in weekly premium insurance 
the lapse rate has been reduced from 
12 per cent to 26 per cent and in 
monthly premium insurance from 32 
per cent to 25 per cent during the pe- 
riod 1935 to 1939. This reduction in 
so short a period of time is startling 
and most encovraging to those inter- 
ested in industrial innsurance. It is 
an indication not only that the condi- 
tion of the working people has im- 
proved but that industrial insurance 
is better sold and better serviced. 
“We are now examining the largest 
insurance company in the world and 
the second industrial 
pany. From computations supplied 
by the Metropolitan Life for the year 
1940 it would seem that the cancella- 
tion rate based upon premiums in the 
weekly premium department for that 
new 


largest com- 


year is 7.3 per cent and upon 
business for the same year 10.9 per 
cent. That is the best record in the 
history of the company.” 

Then Superintendent Pink goes on 
to say: “This is not the time to de- 
spair of the public usefulness of in- 
dustrial insurance. With all of the 
criticisms, some of which are justified 
and arise in part at least from con- 
ditions inherent in the business it- 
self, it has performed a great public 


, 


service.’ 





Underwriting 


Heart Trouble Leads in 
First-Year Claims 


“Traveler, it is later than you 
think.” That niuch-used quotation 
is the theme of an analysis of first- 
year claims by Charles E. Brewer, 
Jr., C.L.U., of the agency department 
of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, 
as set down in the company’s house 
organ, The Pelican. In that com- 
pany’s experience, in 1940 “eighteen 
persons, having passed a satisfactory 
medical examination within the pre- 
ceding twelve month, met sudden 
death. The deaths were caused as 
follows: “Heart trouble,” 8; accident 
4; all others, 6. The average age of 
the eighteen was 39 years. 

Of the four accident-caused deaths, 
two were due to explosions and two 
Appendicitis 
figured in two of the six “all other” 


to automobile accidents. 
cases. The large proportion of deaths 
from some form of heart trouble is 
notable, as Mr. Brewer brought out, 

“The youngest was a 
His father had purchased 
the insurance for him as soon as he 


saying also: 
boy of ten. 


had reached insurable age, and eleven 
months later he died of rheumatic 
heart The oldest was a 
school teacher of fifty-eight, who died 
of coronary thrombosis just under a 
year after purchasing $3,500 of Ordi- 
nary Life.” Cerebral hemorrhage and 
coronary occlusion also figured among 
the “heart trouble” causes. 


disease. 








OUTSTANDING ADMINISTRATION 


The Institution of Life Insurance was founded 
on the principle that theirs is the adminis- 


tration of a public trust—that funds entrusted to them 


must be held inviolate. 


As a result of their stewardship of that trust, American 
families received on an average the amount of $7,397,- 
000.00 each day during the year of 1940. 


Total insurance in force increased more than $4,000,000, - 


000.00, or a total in 
500,000, 000.00. 


force at the end of 1940 of $117,- 


Assets back of the Life Insurance policies passed $30, - 
000,000,000.00 in 1940, the combined “‘Security Deposits” 
of nearly 65,000,000 thrifty Americans. 


The Friendly Company has kept pace with this progress 
and each year has increased her assets, her insurance 


in force, her service 


Check her records. 
with 


PEOPLES LIFE 


policyholders and field men. 


You will find it pays to be friendly 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT 


INDIANA 
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Anniversary Edition 
of Handy Guide 
(Concluded from page 9) 


gated to aid the agent in planning 
his clients’ retirement benefits. 

In this crucial period of 
history, the war risk clauses issued 


world 


by companies have become increasing- 
ly important. The Spectator, realiz- 
ing this situation, has expanded the 
war risk provision section to keep 
pace with numerous company changes. 
These war risk riders summarize the 
liability of the company in the event 
of death as a result of a state of wa: 
fare or as a result of military 0: 
naval service in time of war. All com- 
panies are listed alphabetically, mak- 
ing it comparatively easy for the 
agent to turn from the ordinary con- 
tracts exhibited in the front of the 
book to the war clause section in the 
back to ascertain whether the com 
pany issues such a clause. 


Ready Soon 

“The Companion of a New Eco 
nomic Era,” as the Handy Guide has 
been appropriately named, will be 
ready for distribution in a short while 
The aim and purpose of the manage- 
ment in presenting the anniversary 
edition is ably expressed in the con 
cluding paragraph of the preface: 
“The modern life insurance policy is 
truly a development of changing eco- 
nomic conditions. Many minds have 
contributed to bring about its present 
comprehensiveness. While life insur- 
ance officials have evolved a remark- 
able document, its true worth and 
value can be assured only by having 


alert life underwriters assist in pass- 
ing exact knowledge along to the in- 
suring public. The 
proud to aid them in that work by 
making available the 50th Annual 
Edition of the Handy Guide.” 


Spectator is 


Small Ones Help Fill 
The Bag 


Granting that careful selection of 
prospects is helpful—even necessary 
in some communities—the average 
agent, and particularly those in the 
less congested areas, will still find a 
sound sales philosophy in one of Grant 
Taggart’s favorite stories. He relates 
that those old favorites, Pat and Mike, 
were hired out to fill potato sacks, 
working on a piece work basis. At 
night when it was time to get paid, 
Mike got more money than Pat. “By 
golly, Mike,” Pat asked, “how is it 
that you got more money than I did 
when I picked all the large potatoes 
to fill my bags because the big ones 
fill the bags quicker?” Mike replied, 
“T just picked ’em the way they came, 
Pat, and the large ones came with the 
little ones.” 

Grant Taggart is one of several 
Million Dollar Round Table members 
who each year completes a large num 
ber of cases in adding up his annual 
large volume. He covers a rural ter 
ritory and, naturally, cannot afford to 
overlook any possibilities for new 
business. Even in the large cities, the 
task of searching out the large pota 
toes, selecting against the smaller 
business, will be found to be a mis 


taken policy. 








PROMOTED BY MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 





Personnel of the actuarial division of the Mutual Life of New York named for advance- 
ment last week by the board of directors. Seated, left to right: Walter Klem, Joseph B. 
Maclean, Mrs. A. B. Motheral. Standing: Morris Monsky, Edward H. Wells, Manuel 


Gelles. 
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Committee Members 


as Constituents 

The program of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in the 
insurance field, and its conservation 
activities, were outlined to a group 
of insurance men by Terence F. Cun- 
neen, executive assistant for insur- 
ance, at a luncheon held recently at 
Worcester, Mass., under the auspices 
of the Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The chairman of the meeting was 
Chandler Bullock, president of the 
State Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany there, who called the meeting 
unique in that it was, he said, one of 
the few occasions upon which repre- 
sentatives of all lines of insurance 
had gathered in that city. 

Mr. Cunneen said that business 
men can become a more potent force 
in the law making process. He ex- 
plained that already more than 1100 
legislative committees—an average of 
more than two in each Congressional 
District—have been organized by 
chambers of commerce and trade as- 
sociations. Members of these com- 
mittees can speak to their Congress- 
men as constituents, with knowledge 
of how legislation affects their com- 
munity or their industry. The advan- 
tage of these legislative committees, 
he said, lies in the fact they are 
strictly local in character and opera- 
tion. 


Mass. Mutual Lowers 
Operating Expense 

The annual report of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life for 1940 shows in- 
surance in force amounting to $1,989,- 
685,982 and representing 520,290 
policies. In addition, there was in force 
at the close of the year 12,466 annuity 
contracts under which $3,885,018 is 
being paid annually and 27,056 con- 
tracts under which annual incomes 
aggregating $14,610,000 will be paid 
in the future. 

During the year, new insurance 
representing a face value of $126,452, 
377 was written. Almost 40 per cent 
of these new contracts covered addi- 
tional insurance on the lives of pres 
ent Massachusetts Mutual _ policy- 
holders. 

Admitted assets at the end of the 
year were $724,294,035. Of each $100 
of premium income received in 1940. 
$14.65 was required for operating e& 
pense, compared with $15.72 in 1939 
The mortality rate among policyholé 
ers was lower than in any year sine 
1928. 
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Interesting Case on 
Rights of Liens 


In 1923 the former American Life 
of Des Moines was reinsured by the 
American Life of Detroit. In 1938 
the Detroit company became _ insol- 
vent. There was a reserve fund of 
$3,600,000 in securities deposited with 
the Iowa insurance department, and 
Commissioner of Insurance John G. 
Emery of Michigan felt that it should 
be administered in the interests of all 
policyholders of the Michigan com- 
pany. 

Commissioner Charles R. Fischer 
of Iowa had other ideas. He sued to 
get jurisdiction of the Iowa funds in 
order to administer them exclusively 
for the benefit of policyholders of the 
former Des Moines company. Federal 
Judge Charles A. Dewey of Des 
Moines held in his favor. Then, in 
February, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at St. Louis reversed Judge 
Dewey, ruling that securities belong- 
ing to the Michigan company on de- 
posit were legally in its possession, 
and that therefore the Michigan 
court, through insolvency proceedings 
begun in Michigan, had jurisdiction 
over the funds in question. A dis- 
senting opinion argued that the Mich- 


gan company “simply substituted for 


the Iowa company in performance of 
obligations to policyholders and the 
status of deposits after insolvency 
was a question of Iowa law.” 

The case, which has developed into 
an attempt to determine the domi- 
nant rights of lien on defaulting or 
insolvent companies, is to be appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court 
by the Iowa department. If the high- 
est court does not overrule the Circuit 
Court, the case will continue to be 
fought out in the state courts, for the 
federal courts have held that they 
themselves have no jurisdiction in the 
matter. 


Mutual Trust 
Enters Indiana 


Authority to transact business in 
Indiana was granted to the Mutual 
Trust Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago. 

Already possessing a_ substantial 
total of insurance in force in the state, 
addition of Indiana to its scope of 
operations adds another link to the 
Mutual Trust’s closely-knit 


western agency territory, and brings 


middle 


to 17 the number of states in which 


the company is now licensed. 





New House Organ, 
New Editor 

When Dr. Willis H. Hazard re- 
cently relinquished active duty as 
editor of The Pilot, house organ of 
the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, the reins of 
business were partially loosened by 
the hands of one of the best known 
men in his field. For 25 years Dr. 
Hazard has been at the helm of The 
Pilot and his advice will still be avail- 
able because he now becomes Editor- 
Emeritus. The final number of The 
Pilot, recently issued, is largely a 
series of tributes to Dr. Hazard from 
company men, journal editors and 
agents. It is noteworthy that the 
tributes to Dr. Hazard’s work form a 
special inset in the last issue of The 
Pilot and were put into the copies 
without his knowledge. 

With its March number, The Pilot 
is merged with The Log (monthly 
agents’ publication of the New En- 
gland Mutual Life) and will be known 
as The Pilot’s Log. John Hill, who 
has been a member of the agency de- 
partment at the home office of the 
New England Mutual (and who has 
been editor of The Log since it was 
begun in 1934) will be editor of The 
Pilot’s Log. 














Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. 


and Supt. of Agencies 


————— 


Sieger, Vice-President 


\ few territories open to alert, ambitious 


men who can meet our strict requirements. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company.. Montclair, N. J. 
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Advertising 
Gets Results 


Getting results in life insurance 
sales promotion and advertising is 
just a question of pushing the right 
button, according to Howard D. Shaw, 
of the Continental American Life of 
Wilmington, in a recent talk. “But 
because it’s not so easy to see what 
kind of results are taking place,” he 
continued, “we often work in a cloud 
of uncertainty. It’s easier to theorize 
than to find out. It takes courage and 
hard work to learn what pushes the 
button.” Definition and clarification 
of the objective is essential, then con- 
siderations of what types of material 
—media, copy, pictures, and all parts 
of the basic plan—will produce the 
maximum amount of the effect 
sired. The last point is checking back 
to determine whether the actual re- 
sults equal the planned results. 
Beatrice women’s division 
manager of the H. H. Wilson agency 
of the Equitable Life of New York, 
noted that sales of life insurance to 
women had greatly increased in the 
She gave some of 


de- 


Jones, 


past twenty years. 
the credit to life insurance advertis- 


ing, and suggested that advertisers 
try to get women to boast to each 
other of their respective husbands’ 


life insurance programs as evidences 
of their devotion. She felt that adver- 
tising is changing the pop»lar view- 








Average Size of Ordinary Policies in the United States 


(Group and annuity business excluded) 


UNITED STATES AVERAGE $ 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


* The foregoing data are based, as to average new policy, on the experience of 68 companies: 


Average New Policy* 
1939 1940 


,832 
659 
765 
788 
798 
116 
950 
993 
846 
2,029 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Average Policy in Force* 


Dec. 31, 1939 Dec. 31, 1940 
$1,808 $2,140 $2,117 
1,632 2,071 2,046 
1,721 2,254 2,212 
1,782 2,029 2,010 
1,744 1,969 1,954 
2,171 2,277 2,277 
2,004 2,128 2,128 
2,008 2,139 2,130 
1,770 2,001 1,986 
1,948 2,252 2,225 


and, as to average policy 


in force, on the experience of 67 companies determined by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 








the 


voice 


point of insurance 
nagging of 
making tie agent 
vant in the eyes of the public. 
Frederick W. Floyd, Philadelphia 
general agent for the Columbian Na- 
tional Life of Boston, spoke of the 
successful telephone-and-mail method 
of selling he had employed while in- 


agent 
conscience and is 
into a public ser- 


as a 


capacitated by infantile paralysis. 
Herbert A. Thompson, of Arthu 
Kudner, Inc., discussing reader in- 


terest in life advertising, pointed out 
that life insurance advertising rated 
slightly over average in reader ap- 
peal, and that men slightly 
more attention than women. The ads 
that are read are those that talk about 
the not about the 
pany, he concluded. Seneca M. Gamble, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of 


give it 


reader and com- 














As they looked at the Eastern roundtable meeting of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association in New York recently: left to right are Frederick W. Floyd, general agent 
of the Columbian National; Howard B. Shaw of the Continental American; and Arthur 
H. Reddall, of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, chairman of the gathering. 
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Springfield, spoke on his company’s 
direct mail service, which has resulted 
in the selling of over $120,000,000 of 
business since 1933 to prospects culti- 
vated by direct Mr. 
stated that “the selling must 
be done by the agent. The purpose of 
our to give the 
track to run on, and to plant in the 


mail. Gamble 


actual 
service is agent a 
prospect’s mind the seed thought of 
his for life The 
agent’s investment ad- 
vertising, intelligently used, pays him 


insurance. 
direct-mail 


need 
in 


a handsome dividend.” 
The occasion of these talks was the 
Eastern round table of the Life Insur- 


ance Advertisers Association in New 
York City on March 14. 
a a 
Columbian National 
in Strong Position 
The 1940 annual statement of The 


Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company of Boston shows this com- 
pany to remarkably strong 


position. 


be in a 

The company’s financial statement 
shows assets of $50,370,405. During 
1940, assets gained $2,231,620. 

Surplus for the extra protection of 
policyholders, including capital stock 
and contingency reserves, as of De- 
cember 31, 1940, was $3,756,215. This 
figure is approximately 8% per cent 
of the total 
pany’s policies, and it is an 
margin of safety. This ratio is sub- 
stantially higher than the average foi 
the business. 

The Columbian National Life paid 
out to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries over $4,300,000 in 1940. Since 
1902 
was chartered by the Commonwealth 


reserves on all the com- 
extra 


the year in which the company 


of Massachusetts—it has paid out 
more than $91,000,000. 
Life insurance in force showed 4 


gain during 1940 of $3,424,000, bring- 
ing the company’s total at the end of 
the year to more than $181,000,000. 
The 1940 gain was almost double that 
of the previous year. 
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which indicates that inventories are being accumulated by 
BUSINESS IN BRIEF 4 many users. The Bethlehem strike worries many. 
* ™ - 

N analysis of the weekly investments of life insurance 
companies, as displayed on this page, discloses that 
while the total investments by companies decreased ap- 
proximately $17,000,000 for the week ending March 15 as 
compared with the preceding week, commitments in public 
utility bonds still continue on the climb, comprising more 
than 41 per cent of the total investments. Loans on 
dwellings and business property amounted to more than 
22 per cent of the total amount invested. Of the total 
amount invested to date, public utility bonds and stocks 
* * * constitute more than 44 per cent of commitments and, 
together with loans on farm property, dwellings and busi- 
ness property totaling about 26 per cent, aggregate more 
than 70 per cent of the total commitments. A comparison 
of the amounts invested by companies in 1940 and 1941 
to date indicates a decided trend toward public utility 
bonds, with increasing interest shown in U. S. Government 

obligations and a slight decrease manifested in loans. 


HE ground has been broken in the State of Connecticut 

for savings bank life insurance. A bill authorizing the 
sale of such insurance was passed by the Senate last week. 
The bill is patterned after the New York law in that it 
does not permit sales larger than $1,000 in any one bank 
and limits the amount that may be purchased by one per- 
son to $3,000. The Committee on Banking in the House 
of Representatives has not yet acted on the bill. 


ITH the exception of utility stocks the financial 

markets drifted lower last week, prompted for the 
most part by unfavorable war developments. Preferred 
stocks of utility companies were marked upward with the 
impetus provided by major companies integration pro- 
ceedings under the public utility holding company act. 
Industrial stocks slumped to lower levels during the latter 


part of last week on the news that German warships were . #8 
at large in the Atlantic. Railroad issues held well. Sales OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
were not impressive for the week, closing with only 2,- ended March 15 and March 22, 1941, according to the 
558,650 shares. New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Se Exchange as follows: 
TEEL ingot production in the United States last week Mar. 15 Mar. 22 
registered an increase of one-half point, boosting the Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
production rate to 99% per cent, The Iron Age estimates. 70 Industrials ..... 132.64 132.47 132.53 131.99 
Steel ingot production at the present time, calculated on ee one: ce 20.54 20.53 20.40 
a tonnage basis, is the highest on record. Almost all dis- 7 | 99.02 98.89 98.93 98.51 
tricts are operating at a maximum capacity. Steel is 30 Bonds ..... ice Oe 89.57 89.36 89.57 
being produced at a faster rate than it is being consumed Frank F. Sweeney. 
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WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 











Amount Amount 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested | Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
Invested to Total Invested to Total Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 Invest- Year 1941 invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
to Date ment to Date ment to Date ment March 8 ment March 15 ment 
a My 9 819.199 5.18 $ 728.964 3.26 $ 436.877 7.92 
On Farm Property $ 5,451,204 6.41 $ 6.396.291 6.48 $6. ’ 7 i 7.92 
On Dwellings and Business Property 19,098,212 22.45 20.627. 662 20.94 27,422,514 20.81 $ 1,743,998 7.81 1.238.302 22.45 
Total 24,549. 416 28.86 27.023 .953 27.43 34, 241.713 25.99 2.472.962 11.07 1.675.179 30.37 
—” ee 2.715.818 3.19 3.794.189 3.85 5.518.755 4.19 1.737.712 7.78 194, 800 3.53 
Stocks 10.112 01 
Total 2.715.818 3.19 3.794.189 3.85 5.528.867 4.20 1.737.712 7.78 194.800 3.53 


PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 


13,106,805 15.41 —-23.700,139 «24.08 «= 58,264,440 ««44.22«Ss«*14,561.295 65.17 «2.284.738 41.07 
— + 178. 088 "20 50 000 05 214.813 16 20.000 "09 20.000 36 
Total 13.282.863 15.61  23.750,139 | 24.11  58.479,.253 | 44.38 | 14,581,295 65.26 2.284.738 | 41.43 
G 
Ca eet ga 23,809,348 27.99 | 10,788,019 | 10.95 17,480,000 13.27 2,500,000 | 11.19 1,000,000 ~=—-18.13 
Canadian Bonds 125.000 15 510.344 39 30.000 ‘54 
Bonds of other foreign governments 
State, County, Municipal. 16,083,395 18.91 | 29,360,723 | 29.80 | 11,572,635 8.78 898.203 4.01 4,282 08 
‘ Oo. 
Total | 40,017.743 | 47.05 40,148,742 40.75 | 29,562.979 | 22.44 | 3,398,203 | 15.20 | 1,034,282 | 18.75 
MIS | 
CELLANEOUS SECURITIES alia ae so: | sees 2.2 231,083 | 4.19 
Stocks 2'396 697 2.82 19,050 ‘02 | 1.030;713 78 154,438 69 95,192 | 1.73 
Total 4, 502, 405 5.29 | 3,805,578 3.86 3,946,887 2.99 154,438 69 326, 255 5.92 
RECAPITULA 
— 57,946,074 | 68.12 | 71,429,598 | 72.50 | 96,262,348 | 73.06 | 19,697,210 | 89.15 683 | 67.54 
Stocks | “o' sre! 3.02 69.050 ‘0? | «(1.255.638 ‘95 174.438 | 78 115, 192 2.09 
Loans | 24:6491416 | 28.86 | 27,023,953 | 27.43 | 34,241.713 | 25.99 | 2.472.962 | 11.07 | 1,675,179 | 30.37 
Total 85,068,245 | 100.00 | 98,522,601 | 100.00 | 131,759,699 | 100.00 | 22,344,610 | 100.00 00 
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With The Editors 


Ducking the Onus 


EW things as one-sided have 

ever come out of the devious 
actions of Federal government 
as the monograph written on the 
subject of life insurance by Ger- 
hard A. Gesell, special counsel 
of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, and Ernest J. 
Howe, chief financial adviser of 
the insurance section of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. This does not mean, in any 
way, that we have a quarrel with 
the motives of either of these 
gentlemen. On the other hand, 
it is noteworthy that “misguided 
motives” on the part of those 
who have (by indirection, by in- 
ference and by governmental 
position) a share in the further- 
ance of their country’s aims are 
a poor excuse for abetting bu- 
reaucratic ambitions. 

The letter of transmittal of 
the Gesell-Howe report is dated 
July 24, 1940. In that letter, 
Commissioner Sumner T. Pike, 
of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, definitely says “No 
recommendations, legislative or 
otherwise, are made herewith.” 
Later, Senator Joseph O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming, chairman of 
the Temporary National Econ- 
omic Committee, denied that any 
statement made by the authors 
of the Gesell-Howe report, or 
their “investigators,” represented 
the opinion of the TNEC. (The 
report of SEC members was 
made to the TNEC). 

It seems to us that there is a 
definite disposition on the part of 
almost everyone connected with 
the Gessell-Howe report to duck 


the responsibility. If The Spec- 
tator were to employ an investi- 
gator to look into the exigencies 
of any situation in the insurance 
business or elsewhere, it would 
be fair for the reader of these 
pages to assume that the findings 
of such an investigator were con- 
doned by The Spectator. It may 
be that we are in error when we 
presume that there was any real 
reason for issuance, late in Feb- 
ruary, of a Federal report which 
was dated last July! 

We are, perhaps, old-fashioned 
(a fashion as old as the Amer- 
ican way of life) when we pre- 
sume that the acts of an em- 
ployee are, in fact, the reflected 
shadow of his employer. The 
world has taken many a stride 
toward socialism and toward col- 
lectivism since such a concept 
was recognized by the majority. 
In the insurance business, it is 
recognized that the work which 
an insurance agent does on be- 
half of his own advancement is, 
necessarily, conditioned upon his 
authorization for that work from 
his company. 

Weare still wondering—on the 
subject of the TNEC and SEC 
findings—why the report referred 
to was made public, in its en- 
tirety, some six months after it 
was handed over by a “letter of 
transmittal.” We are also won- 
dering why “snide” references 
to the more sensational items in 
the report appeared from time to 
time in the vaporings of favored 
Washington, D. C., columnists 
whose daily stint demands sen- 
sationalism! 





Nice Killing! 


OME time ago there was in- 
troduced into the Iowa leg- 

islature a bill which would com- 
pel insurance companies to 
dispose of farm properties with- 
in two years after foreclosure, 
Similar bills appeared intermit- | 
tently in other States and there 
was a regular rash of proposed 
statutes which sought to lower 
the customary five-year limit 
within which companies would 
have to dispose of farm proper- 
ties after foreclosure. 

Just what useful purpose such 
legislation could serve was never 
made clear. The hardship it 
would work on life insurance 
companies is obvious. The com- 
panies, following foreclosure on 
farm properties, often have to 
undertake extensive rehabilita- 
tion of the land and buildings. 
The rehabiltation may take sev- 
eral years and, of course, it is 
only fair that companies should 
have the right to await a buyer 
satisfactory to them. The inter- 
ests of their policyholders de- 
mand that. A two-year limitation 
such as was being suggested 
would not permit the companies 
to realize properly on their in- 
vestment. 

It is, therefore, pleasant to 
note that the House Insurance 
Committee in Iowa has killed the 
measure which had been intro- 
duced there. It is, also, to be 
hoped that similar proposals will 
be killed in whatever State they 
appear. If that is done it will 
be nice killing, indeed. 
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